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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into | sphere a power derived from much the same source. 
N, correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this Lord Salisbury never catered for other people’s tastes, 
Z os if he,sometimes gave way to their importunity ; and no 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- | one.ever associated him with any of the meanness of 
» ledged within four weeks are rejected. motive which sticks to the competitive politician. He 
pet “ sis —. | was in the eyes of all an aristocrat: the best man in 
the highest position. 

‘a NOTES OF THE WEEK. - 

The King, thanks in the opinion of his doctors to the | . It is true he has been twitted with nepotism, and 
great strength of his constitution, has recovered so | his nephew succeeds him; but there has seldom been 
at rapidly that the Earl Marshal on Saturday was able | im history an appointment to the premiership which 

to suggest a date for the Coronation ceremony. It | has met with such universal agreement ; and this 

has since been more definitely fixed: for 9 August. | though some other politicians have—on paper—claims 

As the first stage in his convalescence the King was | 90t less great than Mr. Balfour’s. Perhaps not the 

moved on Tuesday to Cowes and made the journey | least part of the wisdom of the appointment lies in 

without any ill effect. He will spend the greater Mr. Balfour’s reputation on the Continent. He is liked 

part of the interval on board the Royal yacht in the | ¢Vérywhere. The changes extend further than to the 

y Solent. Before he left London he found energy for | members of the Cabinet. In spite of Sir Henry 

ly two interviews: one with Lord Salisbury, with whom | Campbell-Bannerman’s courteous welcome some of the 

'S he arranged the succession to the unrecognised post of | Opposition have spoken as if their chance had now 

7 Prime Minister; the other with Lord Kitchener, to | Come; and to some extent it is true in these matters 

4. whom he handed the new Order of Merit. It has been | that change breeds change. Some of the older men 

4 said that the King’s determination not to disappoint the | Will no doubt drop off and Lord Cadogan’s example 

: people put his safety to the hazard at the first. It | be followed; and if the new appointments are 

4 is satisfactory to know that his refusal to put off these | 00t likely in any way to strain the constitution of the 

+ affairs of State has had no bad effect on his health. It | Patty there are many men, long used to take Lord 

r is three and a half weeks since the operation. In another | Salisbury’s utterances on authority, who will allow their 

I three and a half weeks we may expect the Coronation | Critical faculties to re-emerge now a younger man is at 

: to be completed. The King has even expressed his the head ; and the psychological moment for criticism 

- intention, in answer to a rather ill-mannered request | has come. As to the Opposition Lord Salisbury’s dis- 

. from the authorities in Southwark, of driving through | @Ppearance will give Lord Rosebery a new opportunity 
A South and East London some time in the autumn. in the Lords. 

I Lord Salidbury’s resignation came as no surprise ; Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s threat, or offer, to resign, 

I but it will be a long time before we shall become used | as soon as his loyalty to the new leader has been 

s to his absence. Perhaps we may hope to be reminded | proved, has set all the prophets prophesying. © The 

, of him as statesman from time to time by some caustic | number of supposed candidates for his place goes to 

epigram dated from Hatfield or an occasional apothegm | prove the complete ignorance as to the Government’s 

‘ in the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury’s place cannot | selection. Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. 

j be filled because by personality and by position he was | Lowther, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie have 

} apart from the rest. In Europe he is looked upon and | all their supporters, and of them the man best fitted for 

spoken of as the last of the old school of statesmen: | the place is thought to be the least likely to get it. If 

: Beaconsfield, Bismarck, Gortschakoff; and the asso- | there is any likelihood of the appointment of four-fifths 

ciation of long service gave him as it were a momentum | of. those suggested, we could even wish that Sir 

impossible to younger men. He has served for nearly | Michael Hicks Beach would retain the position. It is 

fifty years and for fourteen has had norival in England. | natyral that the position of Mr. Chamberlain should 

By nature as well as descent he represented in its best | be much discussed. He has certainly shown himself 

sense the meaning of aristocracy in politics. He held | loyal to the party and he had perhaps sufficient excuse 

himself aloof ; and if it was his weakness to contemn | to regard himself as rival to Mr. Balfour. But Mr. 

as parochial much useful legislation his very disinterest | Chamberlain has done his finest work in relation to 

in smaller things, people and cliques helped to add to | the' Colonies and thanks to the times and his own 

The late Bishop of Oxford had in his | efforts the Secretary to the Colonies has become pretty 


his authority. 
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well the most important man in the Government. Mr. 
Chamberlain need not trouble about bettering himself. 


By the way on Tuesday morning Lord Rosebery must 
have taken up the ‘‘ Times ” with some uneasiness, but, 
after glancing at his speech in the Parliamentary re- 
ports, have laid it down with a feeling of relief. In the 
“‘Times” he was merely reported as saying in his 
remarks on Lord Salisbury’s resignation: ‘‘May I 
express momentary surprise at the stress which the 
noble duke (the Duke of Devonshire) laid on the line 
which seems yet to divide the two wings of the Unionist 

rty?” Asa fact he did not say ‘* Unionist” at first 

ut “‘ Liberal”, and the ripple of laughter which the 
lapsus caused so disconcerted him as to produce the 
maladroit correction—‘‘ Conservative.” With the sense 
of history—no part of the equipment of politicians as a 
rule—that informs so many of his speeches Lord 
Rosebery made just the right reference to the 
Elizabethan Cecil. We remember that Mr. Gladstone 
once dilated with something like pride on the fact that 
England had a great Cecil in the Elizabethan age and 
another in the Victorian. He thought it could only be 
to the good of the country. 


Brasidas on returning from a successful campaign 
was greeted according to Thucydides ‘‘ almost as an 
athlete”. Lord Kitchener’s reception in London was 
not less real, but one may hope after a better standard 
ofcomparison. At any rate the garden party at Lord’s 
was almost entirely emptied on account of his arrival, 
and avenues of people extended for his welcome from 
Paddington to S. James’ Palace. He drove through 
quickly and few had more than a glimpse of him and 
of the generals who accompanied him. Though the 
want of a good sight does not affect the exuberance of 
the applause og these occasions, there is something to 
be said for the suggestion that a welcomed soldier 
should ride rather than drive. Lord Kitchener will 
probably remain in London for a little but he is not 
likely to prolong his holiday beyond the end of autumn. 
His desire to go to India is insistent and of old standing. 


We may presuppose that Sir Edward Grey was dic- 
tated by motives of good sportsmanship when he 
re-exhumed the case of Sir Redvers Buller. But 
seldom was sentiment less justified, and for those who 
regarded the occasion as meet for a party move seldom 
was a worse point of attack selected. Mr. Brodrick, 
once a great personal friend of Sir Redvers Buller, 
spoke with bitterness, and, as on every occasion on 
which this pitiable discussion has been opened, the 
justice of the Government’s action has been corrobo- 
rated. Since we now know that Mr. Brodrick warned 
Sir Redvers Buller that public speaking could not be 
suffered, the last shred of Sir Redvers Buller’s case 
vanishes. His friends would do him best service and 
the Opposition least damage by holding their tongues. 
The one tenable charge against the Government is their 
allowing General Buller to retain the Aldershot com- 
mand. On that head Mr. Brodrick’s case was defective. 
The debate has also shown that the ‘“‘ Times History” 
cannot be depended on for strict accuracy. 


A letter from Sir Albert Hime, which we print in the 
correspondence column, exposes one of the worst cases 
of journalistic misrepresentation that has been brought 
to our notice. A daily paper published an extract from 
the ‘Times of Natal” in which an interview with Sir 
Albert Hime, Premier of Natal, was shown as 
**Censored at 1.20 p.m.”, while an interview of Mr. 
Liege Hulett, Speaker of the Natal Assembly, was 
published. This extract was accompanied by the com- 
ment that “ Sir Alfred [sic] Hime, we need hardly say, 
declared against the suspension of the Cape Consti- 
tution ; Mr. Hulett declared for it”. Sir Albert Hime 
now writes that the statement that his interview was 
censored because he declared against the suspension of 
the Cape Constitution is ‘‘ absolutely untrue”. That 
subject was not discussed. 


It would be as foolish to credit all the supposed signs 


of trouble in the settling down of South Africa as to | 


suppose that the speeches of the leaders, which we may 


effective. Private letters more than telegraphed news, 
and little facts rather than sudden generalisations, go to 
prove that the ignorance which still prevails with he 
bodies of the Boers is scarcely less than it was. What 
is ‘this realm, this England” they have no notion. 
They do not know whether Mr. Kruger is coming back 
to his tame despotism or not; and a large number 
rather think that they will be able to live in affluence 
for the rest of their life on the £3,000,000. The 
women, we know, are still bitter; and it is among the 
women that the ignorance is deepest and most perverse. 
Perhaps this ignorance, even reckoned beside the 
jealousies and love of intrigue of which we are warned, 
is Lord Milner’s chief enemy. The schools will be his 
chief help. Now the Cape is to have its Constitution 
immediately restored, he will want all the local help he 
can get. The appointment of Sir Arthur Lawley as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal is a good one. 
His former experience in Matabeleland and Rhodesia 
should be of great value to him and to Lord Milner. 


There is a curious contrast between the immigration 
question in South Africa and in Canada. It did not 
need Lord Onslow’s statement of Government intentions 
to bring out the truth that the Government owns less 
land in the Transvaal and Orange River colonies than 
is in demand. A great number of those who have 
fought, especially of the colonials, have convinced 
themselves, against the opinion of some specialists, of 
the excellence of the agricultural prospects; and the 
land is already of value. Among these are even some 
Canadians ; and yet the Government of Canada, as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier pointed out in his speech, has immense 
tracts of land in its possession and the great immigra- 
tion of Americans that has now begun is in itself proof, 
even if we had not the statistics of railway develop- 
ment, of the great future for agriculture in the North- 
West Territories. But it remains that South Africa for 
speculators as well as settlers has some charm of attrac- 
tion, which is outside the strict calculation of profit and 
loss. The charm hitherto has not existed for women 
as for men; and Lord Rosebery did well to ask his 
question, what are you doing for women immigrants ? 
So far as it went the answer was satisfactory: it 
sufficient women immigrants can be attracted half the 
difficulties of the future are already prevented. 


The speeches of the Colonial Premiers when delivered 
at the same function present an excellent study in com- 
parative economics. The Premiers were very much on 
their guard at both the National Liberal Club and 
Lloyds’ Register on Monday. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
anxious to do nothing that might prejudice his precious 
free-trade theories ; Sir Edmund Barton would not find 
his objections to a modification of fiscal policy insuper- 
able whenever the advantage of a change is shown or 
the occasion proves ripe ; Mr. Seddon is frankly keen 
to take measures calculated to protect British trade 
from the encroachments of the foreigner. The Colonial 
Conferences have had a disturbing effect on the views 
with which the Premiers came to London, and Sir 
Edmund Barton has become a sort of barometer point- 
ing to the likelihood of little or nothing resulting from 
them. He said at the Lloyds’ Register luncheon that 
no one should be called upon to sacrifice a principle 
for the sake of the Empire. Sir William Harcourt’s 
conviction that nothing will come of the Colonial Con- 
ference may have accounted for his unusually genial 
and non-controversial speech at the National Liberal 
Club. 


Lord Curzon’s reforms have now brought him to 
what is from some points of view the greatest and 
most difficult of all—the reform of the Indian police 
system. It would be difficult to name any country 
where the police are at once efficient and popular. 
Functions of restraint and repression however salu- 
tary are rarely welcomed by any class and in India 
the doings or misdoings of the police have un- 
doubtedly traditions of the worst sort to overcome. 
To the Indian villager the ‘‘chankidar” and the 
‘* darogha ” are the embodiment of Government and its 


‘| powers. To him it is more important that he should 
accept as without equivoque, would be universally | 


ve a good policeman effectively controlled than a 
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brilliant viceroy with a council of all the talents. As a 
matter of fact the present police administration with all 
its faults is immeasurably superior to the old native 
methods which it superseded. But the growth of 
education among the people and of purity among the 
officials has been so much more rapid than the improve- 
ments in the police system that a state of things which 
would once have been thought ideal has become 
intolerable and the grievance of corrupt and inefficient 
police stands in the forefront of the administrative evils 
which demand immediate redress. The strong and 
thoroughly representative commission which Lord 
Curzon has now appointed may be trusted to do what- 
ever is possible to bring the Indian police up to the 
standard already reached in other departments. It is 
largely a matter of money. The service is distasteful 
to natives of the better class and high pay is required 
to attract good men. The proportion of Europeans in 
the department is and must continue to be very small. 


The progress of the monsoon rains in the affected 
parts of India continues to be a cause of anxiety. Any- 
thing like a general failure throughout the country is 
not now to be anticipated. But in those western and 
central districts where the need is greatest and the 
calamities of recent years have fallen heaviest the 
supply of rain necessary to ensure a harvest is still in- 
sufficient and precarious. The season for securing the 
autumn crops is now reaching its limits, in some cases 
it has been exceeded, and unless the monsoon deve- 
fopes in strength, the spring sowings may be gravely 
affected. The rainfall hitherto in these unfortunate 


_ tracts has apparently been only sufficient to stave off 


actual disaster and to provide some fodder for the 
cattle. There are instances where the monsoon deve- 
loping even at this late period has provided a sufficient 
rainfall but the official forecasts are not hopeful and the 
outlook is an anxious one. Prices however are keeping 
steady and there is no large accession to the numbers 
in receipt of State relief. 


The King of Italy has visited the Tsar. They have 
exchanged compliments, a review has been held and the 
Tsar has given with some emphasis what he wishes to 
be considered the motive of the visit. The press of 
Europe is necessarily busying itself with the political 
meaning behind the meeting of two men who have 
strong personal bonds. No change in the equilibrium 
of Europe is menaced, but it would be a mistake to deny 
any significance to a visit made when the King of Italy 
has just signed the articles of the Triple Alliance and 
the friendship of Russia and France is as great as ever. 
Italy gets the least good out of the Triple Alliance and 
if this visit means nothing else it is a sign that one 
member of the Triple Alliance regards the compact as 
rather negative than, what it was years ago, a great 
positive force. English statesmen may look on the 
visit with equanimity unless they feel conscious that the 
accession of friendship to Russia represents the deduc- 
tion from friendship for England; and there is real 
danger that we are muddling away the good will of a 
valuable friend in the Mediterranean. 


If there were no more ground for the complaints as to 


_the British Consular Service than there was for the 


attack on Lord Currie made by Mr. Gibson Bowles in 
the course of Tuesday’s discussion, the Consular Service 
might be taken as in a reasonably satisfactory state. 
Lord Cranborne had no difficulty in showing that if 
Lord Currie’s relations with the Italian. Government 
have not always been cordial, the fault was not neces- 
sarily his. It was unfortunate that this personal 
question should have been trailed across a debate which 
in its main issue was commercial. In recent years 
some advance has been made in the quantity and quality 
of the work done by British Consuls in furtherance of 
British trade, but we are still far behind France, 
Germany and the United States. Nor apparently does 


any other country employ so large an element of 
foreigners in the promotion of vital national interests. 
Lord Cranborne attributes the inadequacy of the Con- 
sular Service to the parsimony of the Treasury. The 
explanation is pot entirely convincing. What steps do 
the Government take to assure themselves that money 


now spent on the Consular Service is spent economically 
and to the best advantage? On the other hand it is 
not by any means clear that all the trouble arises from 
Consular deficiencies. British traders are notoriously 
superior in their methods and Lord Cranborne says they 
often meet offers of assistance with the assurance that 
they know their own business better than twenty 
consuls, 


The Education Bill is dragging its slow length along. 
The clause abolishing School Boards has passed 
through Committee—that is something done at any 
rate. Much time was wasted in verbal amendments 
adding absolutely superfluous words proposed to 
intensify ‘‘control” and define “‘secular”. Many 
members of the House plainly have not an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the meaning of their 
own language. Their ignorance is astounding. And 
these are the gentlemen who make the education bills ! 
An attempt to give the education authority absolute 
control. over the religious education in denominational 
schools was resisted by the Government. It is sur- 
prising they did not accept it with alacrity. Mr. Balfour 
proposes to alter arrangements as to the management 
of denominational schools by substituting one-half for 
one-third as the proportion of outside representation, 
not more than four to represent the trustees, not more 
than two the Town Council where it is the authority, 
and one the County Council, where that is the authority, 
and one the District or Parish Council, the last being 
a parent of some scholar in the school. 


All the underground railway bills, in spite of the 
well-grounded protest of Mr. Hay and others, passed 
the second reading in the Commons by large majorities 
and are left to the consideration of a select committee. 
The understanding on which they were passed was 
frankly acknowledged : nobody knew anything about 
them except the small minority and a Mr. Perks or 
two. Members of Parliament follow one another like 
sheep. It is true enough that the north and south of 
London ought to be joined, and if taken by themselves 
there is no objection to a line from Waterloo to Baker 
Street or one joining King’s Cross with the Strand 
and the Strand with Hammersmith. But this congeries 
of proposals from Mr. Yerkes, Mr. Perks and Mr. 
Morgan covers no connected system, and omits the 
crying need of London, a line out from East London to 
the free country by Epping Forest. One may hope that 
the select committee will at least reject one line where 
it interferes with another: Piccadilly is the chief 
battlefield: and insist on such restriction as shall 
protect the working men and women for whom the 
lines ought chiefly to be built. 


The craze for flags becomes a crime when decorations 
are hung in the streets so carelessly as to endanger 
life. On the occasion of the Queen’s visit to the bazaar 
at Regent’s Park a rope hung with flags was stretched 
across the road at Langham Place and fastened to some 
ornamental work on All Souls’ Church. It gave way 
after a while, carrying with it a shower of débris. 
Several people standing beneath the church were struck 
and gravely injured, and a young girl, a Canadian, 
was killed. It is to be hoped that the people responsible 
for this shocking accident will be punished with the 
law’s utmost rigour. What is being done in the 
matter ? 


Signor Marconi’s success in receiving in the Baltic 
signals and messages sent from his station at Poldhu 
in Cornwall is a matter for sincere congratulation ; the 
more so because it appears from the reports that the 
instruments employed were the new magnetic appliances 
of his own recent devising. To reach Cronstadt the 
aerial or ethereal waves must have passed over England, 
Denmark, and a portion of Sweden, as well as over the 
North Sea and a good stretch of the Baltic. Techni- 
cally this is an achievement considerably in advance of 
the successes of last spring in communicating with 
Newfoundland and with the ‘‘ Philadelphia” 1,500 miles 
away in mid-Atlantic. There should now be no doubt 
that wireless telegraphy to the most distant part of the 
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globe is within the limits of possibility. The cable 
companies will unquestionably have to wake up. 


The world is, by how great a fraction, meaner! The 
campanile of S. Mark’s, great in its end, as in its 
design and duration, has fallen in its place, sparing 
all but the building immediately beneath it. There 
has been an outburst of rage against its guardians ; 
but it is doubtful, yet, how far they were to blame, and 
it is a miracle that on such foundations the tower should 
have stood so long. In any case, remembering the fate 
of so many cathedral towers in our own country, we 
must not be too eager to cast stones. There will be 
much discussion also, no doubt, of the project for 
rebuilding. Rebuilt it must be; landmark and 
seamark and centre of Venice; and if an imitation 
must miss the warm associations of the ancient monu- 
ment, and inevitably something in subtle proportion 
and the sweetening of age, it ought to be possible to 
reproduce so simple and bare, and a duty to perpetuate 
so perfect, a design in something near facsimile of the 
original. A serious question remains ; is the fall of the 
Campanile a threat to the whole of Venice? The 
rotting of piles, the sucking away of foundations by 
steamers, the dredging for big ships, all these pro- 
cesses are dangers to the precarious beauty that is left 
in Venice; and it is a charge on Italy and the world 
that what can be done to arrest or retard decay be 
attempted. 


The letters that have appeared in cur columns urging 
the purchase for the National Gallery of Piero di Cosimo’s 
picture of the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe, 
represent, we are convinced, a very general desire 
among connoisseurs of Italian painting. So far as we 
are aware, there is no dissentient voice among those 
qualified to judge, and it will be very disappointing, 
and indeed will condemn further the whole system 
under which purchases are made, if the Committee of 
Trustees cannot come to an agreement in this case. 
If the money is lacking, let them take the public into 
their confidence and surely a sufficient number of 
‘*Amis du National Gallery” will be constituted ad hoc. 
England being a poor country, her national collections 
as well as her hospitals may have to be kept up by the 
weariful machinery of begging. At least we ought to 
know if it is for want of begging that such a picture 
may be lost ; or is the picture, like another, considered 
** not pretty enough” ? 


The Bank return of Thursday exhibited the main- 
tenance of a strong position, the principal changes being 
reflected in the increase in the public deposit of 
£940,000 and a decrease of £1,974,400 in other 
deposits, both movements connected with the pay- 
ment of the instalment on the new Consol loan of 
about £ 4,000,000. Gold has flowed in and the active 
note circulation has contracted, the resultant of the 
various changes in the figures being an increase 
in the total reserve of £644,700 at £26,102,100, 
with the proportion at 2°21 per cent. higher at 50°90 
per cent. The stock markets have not been very 
active during the past week, with the exception of the 
American Rails section, which has been extremely 
buoyant, the whole list marking substantial advances, 
more particularly in those lines influenced by the coal 
industry of the United States ; if this department con- 
tinues to broaden on the lines of the past few days 
there would appear to be every probability of a repetition 
of the boom of last year. Consols have fallen away 
from lack of business and Home railway stocks have 
also sagged. Foreign obligations have been a good 
market, and there has been rather more doing in 
Industrial stocks. The mining market, and by that 
term the South African section is alone indicated, as 
there has been nothing of interest outside, has been 
steadily drooping throughout the week in spite of the 
measure of support given at the opening; until the 
economic conditions of the Transvaal have resolved 
themselves more clearly it appears quite unlikely that 
any marked improvement in prices can result, although 
experienced judges consider that a steady appreciation 
will take place spread over a long period. Consols 
951% Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February, 1902). 


LORD SALISBURY AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


8 fen declaration of peace and the illness of the King 

seem to have exhausted the nation’s capacity for 
emotion. Nothing else can explain the indifference 
with which the momentous ministerial changes of the: 
past week have been received by the public. Now that 
the war is over, and the Coronation has not come off, 
what can it matter who is Prime Minister or who is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? This is apparently the- 
people’s mood, childish enough, no doubt, and particu- 
larly conspicuous amongst the business section of the 
community. The news that the King had undergone 
an operation sent the Funds down } per cent. The 
announcement that Lord Salisbury had retired and that 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach would do so in a few weeks 
was actually followed by a rise in the commercial 


barometer, as if some incubus had been removed. Yet of 


course the Sovereign has nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment, while the Prime Minister and the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer fill the two most important posts in the 
Ministry. The nation is not really indifferent to Lord 
Salisbury or his successor : but the Premier’s retirement 
had been discounted beforehand, (like everything 
else in these days), and the event arrived in 
a moment of public lassitude and disappointment. 
When a great statesman retires from office and from 
public life, it is difficult to avoid writing an obituary 
notice, which indeed is what the newspapers have done 
in this instance. Lord Brougham was so curious to: 
know what his contemporaries thought of him that he 
pulled down the blinds of his house, and sent word to 
the ‘“‘Times” that he was dead. Without resorting” 
to a trick of this kind, Lord Salisbury has had the 
opportunity during the last few days of learning what 


his countrymen, of all political parties and schools of” 


thought, think of his character and career. Were we 
not sure that Lord Salisbury had not availed himself 
of the opportunity, we should say that his reading 
must have been very pleasant, for the chorus of com- 
mendation is unbroken, so far as we know, by a single 
discordant note. This unanimity of respect and the 


fact that Lord Salisbury has been Prime Minister for- 


fourteen years shake the common notion that to 
rule a democracy a man must be an orator, or a flatterer,. 
or an organiser. Lord Salisbury was none of these 
things. An orator he certainly was not. Public speak-. 
ing, whether on the platform or in the House of Lords, 
was always an obvious difficulty to him ; and though 
his speeches were relieved by flashes of sarcasnr 
and humour and abounded in the polished phrases. 
natural to a Fellow of All Souls and a Saturday 
Reviewer, they are not to be compared to the 
orations of Peel, Gladstone, and Disraeli. So far 
from being a flatterer of the mob, Lord Salisbury 
was at all times the caustic corrector of its follies, 
and even ventured to the verge of brutality in the- 
exposition of its darling delusions. Still less can it 
be said that the ex-Prime Minister was a great party 
organiser. 
party management, which he left to his wire-pullers, 
and it is notorious that he knew very few of his sup- 
porters by sight. 

At the India Office and the Foreign Office Lord. 
Salisbury never had the chance of showing whether 


he was a great administrator. For the business of 


the Secretary of State for India is to keep the peace. 
between the Viceroy’s Council in India and his own 
Council in London; while the Foreign Secretary’s duty 
of course is anything but administrative. How came it, 


then, that with all these apparent defects for the part of © 


a democratic statesman, Lord Salisbury claimed and 
kept an ascendency over the British nation equalled’ 
by few of his predecessors, perhaps only by the 
younger Pitt, by Palmerston, and by Gladstone?’ 
It was a wonderful triumph of mere mind and. 
character over the fickle passions of the popu- 
lace. Lord Salisbury had exactly the qualities for: 
guidance which the average voter lacks, and knows 


that he lacks, information and constancy. Un-- 
doubtedly his hereditary position as a great noble- 


helped Lord Salisbury much, as it must and always 
will help every competitor for the public confidence. 


But wealth and rank, without brains and industry andi 


He had a lofty contempt for the arts of 
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patience, will only carry a statesman a certain length, 
even in this country. A Devonshire or a Lansdowne 
may always if he likes get into the Cabinet: but that 
is not quite the same thing as being Prime Minister. 
The secret of Lord Salisbury’s power over his country- 
men lay in their knowledge of his deep and un- 
quenchable belief in the: power and destiny of the 
British Empire, of his untiring industry, and of his 
infinite patience. The masses are always impressed 
by the spectacle of a great peer slaving for twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four at their business—at the 
business of the nation. In short, Lord Salisbury 
typified for the average Briton the old wise man, who 
understood what he did not, and upon Whom he could 
rely to pull him through his worst difficulties. Home 
Rule, Venezuela, Fashoda, and the East, these, if we 
mistake not, are the four chapters of our history 
in which Lord Salisbury’s name will be found by 
posterity to be written large. It is too soon yet to 
appraise the ex-Premier’s share in these mighty trans- 
actions. About Home Rule for Ireland Lord Salisbury 
‘was unquestionably right. In the Venezuelan affair he 
averted a quarrel with the United States by patience, 
amounting in the opinion of some, of whom are we, to 
meekness. Who shall say, at this hour, whether it 
would not have been well for us to crush the Americans 
for half a century, as we could easily have done? In 
the Fashoda business Lord Salisbury saved us from a 
war with France by the opposite quality of firmness. 
In the Far East Lord Salisbury’s title to fame will rest 
upon the treaty with Japan, whose results no man can 
foresee. From the beginning to the end of the South 
African war Lord Salisbury’s speeches were dis- 
appointing, and never rose to the level of the occasion. 
Whether from design, or because he was growing old, 
Lord Salisbury always spoke of the Boer war in a 
languid, contemptuous tone, as if it were a twopenny- 
halfpenny affair, about which we need not worry. 
One can imagine how Lord Beaconsfield would have 
animated the nation after Colenso! 

We turn from the last of the great Victorian states- 


-men to his nephew, practically the first Prime Minister 


of King Edward’s reign. Had we unlimited space, we 
should not see any need to say much of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who is a familiar friend to the House of 
Commons, as he said in his speech at the Foreign 
Office ; while to the country he is a household word. 
His succession was a matter of course, unless he had 
renounced a plain duty, which is not the way of his 
family. There were only two other possible Prime 
Ministers—the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The former is only a year or two younger than 
Lord Salisbury: the latter, with all his ability, could 
not have led the House of Commons through a session: 
neither belongs to the predominant party in the State. 
Mr. Balfour has one great qualification for leadership : 
he is personally popular with both sides of the House 
of Commons. He is, as has been said, generous to his 
opponents, and chivalrous to his friends. But for a 
philosopher he seems to us to be strangely intolerant of 
criticism from his own side. Mr. Balfour would do 
well to correct this little foible, and to endeavour to 
suffer the Bowleses and the Howorths of this world a 
little more gladly, if (as we must suppose he does) he 
wishes to be really great. His behaviour after the 
battle of Colenso, when that astonishing general, Sir 
Redvers Buller, wanted to throw up the sponge, dis- 
covered in Mr. Balfour the stern stuff out of which empire- 
leaders are made, and we need not fear that in an 
emergency he would lose head or heart. In wishing 
him success we can only hope that he may not be 
found wanting in that inferior but rare courage, which 
intimates to colleagues that they have had a long 
innings, and must give younger men a chance. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


fVEN if Mr. Balfour had not in his speech to the 
party foretold changes in the Government, it would 
hhave been perfectly evident that the Ministry as con- 
stituted at this moment is a mere stopgap arrangement. 
With the retirement of the sun, the planets can hardly 
—— their orbit undisturbed. There are some 


uman planets who will revolve me rily round any sun 


is getting to exercise this 


who will take them, but there are others to whom the 
familiar orbit has made any other impossible ; and there 
are yet others who might indeed put up with any 
sun but with whom not every sun will put up. So in 
every way, as Mr. Balfour prophesied, there must be 
changes ; and Mr. Balfour is in this very strong position 
for a prophet that he is able to execute his own pre- 
dictions. 

Whatever the personal changes may be, it can be 
taken as certain that the dominating move in the 
reconstruction of the Ministry will be the reduction of 
the Cabinet. A Cabinet of accretions is excusable so 
long as the foundation rock on which the barnacles 
have grown remains, but when the rock disappears, 
there can surely be no object in preserving the barnacles. 
Indeed it would not be at all fair, for the new rock 
would then have no chance of growing barnacles of 
its own. No, a clean surface and a fair start is 
necessary. The Cabinet, as we all know, is a com- 
mittee, and big committees never work well, not 
to speak of their never working expeditiously. One 
sees it in the history of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet ; 
we refer not to its record, but to the fact that in 
order to make it work at all there had to be a Cabinet 
within the Cabinet, and it was this sub-committee which 
all the time was the real Cabinet. There would be no 
rashness in assuming that at least one half of the 
late Cabinet have never exercised sensible influence on 
any branch of public policy. That this was entirely to 
the advantage of public policy we are not reluctant to 
admit, but we do not see what national object was served 
by the Cabinet including this ineffective contingent at 
all. Then there were several offices represented in 
the Cabinet which do not in any way require repre- 
sentation there. There is no need to include the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, for instance, nor the 
First Commissioner of Works. We hope, as we fully 
believe, that Mr. Balfour will rigorously cut down his 
Cabinet, excluding all but those who exercise a real in- 
fluence on Ministerial policy, andare capable of initiative. 
A seat in the Cabinet must not be allowed to sink to the 
position of an honour, to be granted as reward for past 
services, irrespectively of the honoured person’s fitness 
for Cabinet work, or as a convenient means of silencing 
the importunate. There is naturally a great cemptation 
to appease one whom on grounds of friendship you do 
not want to hurt, but yet dare not entrust with any 
position of responsibility, by including him in a 
council carrying with it the highest political distinc- 
tion, then, once he is inside, reducing him to safe and 
silent impotence. It is an easy way out of an un- 
pleasant situation, but it may at any time result in 
actual mischief, and must always tend to destroy the 
machine thus handled in a way to which itis entirely un- 
suited. Ofall parts of the machinery of government 
the Cabinet is the least formal, the least meant for 
show. It arose out of business necessity and for real 
business alone it ought to exist. 

The next consideration that must enter into recon- 
struction is the balance of Lords and Commons. As 
to this there seems to be considerable misconception 
owing to inability to recognise changes in the distribu- 
tion of power. The Duke of Devonshire, for instance, 
talks of the necessity of the Prime Minister being in the 
Lower House on the assumption that the House of 
Commons is the centre of political power and influence. 
In the Duke’s case this is of course the survival of a 
past conception. There was a time when the House 
did dominate the country; that was the time when 
everybody worshipped representative government as an 
ideal in itself ; it was the reign of the Liberal saints. : 
But that is no longer the case. No one so regards the 
House of Commons now save a certain number of its 
own members. The Government and the public are 
the forces that now reign. It makes very little differ- 
ence for anything more serious than the technique of 
legislation which House a minister sits in. The 
country is now able to influence the Government 
directly without any recourse to the House, and 
direct influence more 
and more. The House, on the other hand, has. no 
power at all-apart from the country, and never acts 
independently. The Lords sometimes do; conse- 
quently with the growth. of: outside influence the 
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Upper House has gained not lost in comparison with the 
wer. This may sound paradoxical to those whose 
political notions are made up of ancient platitudes about 
the House of Commons governing the country, but 
no close observer of the actual trend of political 
influence will think of questioning it. We believe it is 
better that the Prime Minister should be in the House 
of Lords. His work is to look after the Government, 
to view it as a whole, and control it; it is not his 
work to manage a deliberative assembly. If he has 
to trouble himself with the thousand and one petty 
points that are always cropping up to claim the 
attention of the Leader of the House, it is very diffi- 
cult for him to preserve the detachment of mind, the 
comprehension of view necessary to the Head of the 
Government. We all know how in a big business, in a 
great school, it is fatal for the Head to be immersed in 
details. The House of Lords preserves exactly the right 
atmosphere for the First Minister, for it gives him the 
opportunity he may require to communicate with Parlia- 
ment, while its proceedings are not calculated to deflect 
his attention from main issues. We do not pretend to 
know anything as ‘to Mr. Balfour’s intentions, but we 
do say emphatically that there is nothing absurd in the 
idea that when existing necessities of legislation have 
been met, he will go tothe Upper House. Inthe interests 
of thought and its right expression it is eminently de- 
sirable that he should. Anything more exquisite intel- 
lectually, and we may say esthetically, than the play 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery would afford, when con- 
fronted at last in the same chamber, we at any rate can- 
not imagine. The quality would be higher than if the 
venue were the House of Commons, for the largeness 
and leisure of the Lords make it possible to give a finish 
to the work which the bustle of the Commons abso- 
lutely precludes. Moreover, Mr. Balfour’s ascension 
would restore a proper balance, for with the removal 
of Lord Salisbury it is obvious that as a speaker Lord 
Rosebery is left without an equal or a second in the 
Lords. 

The third vital point in reconstruction is the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach is going, not only from office but also from 
the House, and his going will remove obstacles in 
the way of fiscal reform. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Chamberlain is revolving, and evolving, a scheme 
of Imperial preferential tariffs. Undoubtedly he would 
make a good Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he has 
still much to do at the Colonial Office. Moreover, 
tariff reform is really as much a matter for the Colonial 
Office as for the Treasury. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
name has been mentioned for the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. He is young for so great a post, but if he 
is able, that is no objection. And the arrangement 
might work conveniently. 


LORD ROBERTS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRACTICE. 


7 ee ROBERTS has made two speeches in the 

House of Lords within the last few months, one 
on the capture of Lord Methuen, and the other on the 
rustication of the Sandhurst cadets. With the matter 
of these speeches we have nothing to do in this article. 
It is the constitutional propriety of the Commander-in- 
Chief speaking in Parliament at all that we emphati- 
cally question. The constitutional position we take 
to be this. The Sovereign is still the head of the Army, 
though the office of Commander-in-Chief has been 
granted away, and its powers and duties defined by 
orders in council. The Secretary of State for War is 
the adviser of the Sovereign, and the Commander-in- 
Chief is the we technical adviser of the Secretary 
of State. If there is one principle more clearly laid 
down by the custom of our Constitution than another 
it is this: that the Sovereign’s adviser is responsible 
to Parliament for the acts of the department of which 
he is the head, and that he alone is its spokesman in 
whichever branch of the Legislature he happens to 
sit. For the due transaction of business it has 
become customary for the Minister or Secretary of 


does not belong. To this clear constitutional practice 
it is an obvious corollary that the advisers of the Crown’s 
adviser ought not to speak in Parliament, if they happen 
to sit there. The reasons are plain and cogent. The 
advice tendered to the Minister by his technical advisers 
is confidential, and is sometimes not acted upon. The 
technical adviser is not responsible except to the 
Minister, upon whom the whole brunt of responsibility 
for acting or not acting must fall. How is the govern- 
ment of the country to be carried on, if the confidential, 
irresponsible technical adviser is to speak in Parliament 
in the presence of his responsible chief, or his deputy ? 
The Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary for War 
may differ: Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley did 
unfortunately so differ, rather violently. But it was not 
until he was unmuzzled by the termination of his 
appointment that Lord Wolseley explained his views to 
the House of Lords. We commend the reticence 
and self-restraint of Lord Wolseley to the imitation 
of Lord Roberts. Take the case of the Navy. 
The First Sea Lord might very easily be a peer. 
Seeing that the Navy is the senior and more 
important service, we do not know why the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is always made a peer, whilst the First 
Sea Lord is not. But the First Sea Lord, though he 
could hardly be elected to the House of Commons, 
might very well be a peer by birth or by creation. 
What would be thought if the First Sea Lord were to 
appear in the House of Lords and make a speech in 
the House of Lords on the Navy in the presence of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty? The position of the 
Commander-in-Chief, though not for life but for a term 
of years, is very analogous to that of the permanent 
heads of the Government offices. The permanent 
Secretary or Under-Secretary of a department is the 
technical adviser of its parliamentary chief. It is per- 
fectly understood that the functions of the permanent 
official begin and end with the management of his 
office and his communications with his chief. The 
luxury of a public expression of his views, whether by 
speech or writing, is denied him, except when the 
Minister requests him to give evidence before a com- 
mittee, or to record his opinions in a memorandum 
for publication. We cannot see why this rule, 
so strictly applied to the other departments of 
State, should not operate upon the executive branch 
of the War Office. Our great civil servants see 
nothing derogatory in this limitation, which they 
gladly accept and faithfully observe. Being sensible 
men they prefer the substance to the shadow of 
power: and he must be of a vain or irritable tem- 
perament who would not rather manage than talk. If 
it were necessary to make any statements to Parliament 
and the country about Lord Methuen or Sandhurst, 
the proper person to make them was Mr. Brodrick or 
Lord Raglan. Of course if the Secretary of State ex- 
pressly instructed Lord Roberts to speak, it is another 
matter, though we cannot think that Mr. Brodrick 
acted constitutionally in so doing. But if he spoke 
without orders then Lord Roberts has in our judgment 
broken a wholesome canon of public administration. 
Why should such a restriction chafe Lord Roberts, 
when its convenience is so patent? It may be a 
mistake to have a civilian Minister at the head of the 
Army and the Navy—that is a very old question, which 
we will not reopen. But the responsible Minister of the 
Crown must be the spokesman of his department in 
Parliament, and his technical advisers must be silent 
outside the office. That is a rule of our public service 
consecrated by custom and dictated by the necessity of 
orderly and efficient administration. 


CHINA: PLUS CA CHANGE—. 


S° many months have passed since the signature of 

the Protocol and the return of the Imperial Court 
to Peking, that one is tempted to take stock of the 
situation and to ask what has been the result, so far, 
of the Boxer outbreak and of the effort made for its 
repression. The cup of reactionary iniquity was, we 
were assured, at last really full; and united Europe 


State to appoint a deputy or Under-Secre to repre- 
sent him in the House of Parliament te -uiee be 


would surely see to it that a progressive Government 
should emerge from the chaos. The fiscal system 
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should be reformed : the judicial system renovated and 
adapted to the requirements of modern civilisation : 
commercial intercourse should be freed from the 
restrictions which hampered it; railways should be 
really begun; the conservation of waterways under- 
taken and communications generally improved. Public 
opinion was believed to be ripe for these changes 
among the best and most enlightened men in the 
provinces. But a condition precedent must obviously 
be the extrusion from power of the clique who had 
crushed out the Emperor’s first tentative efforts at 
reform. Is it necessary to remark that, China being 
in case, things have turned out oppositely? The 
Protocol of Peace was the first disappointment : 
the return ‘of the Empress Dowager in triumph, 
and more atop than ever, was the second. Excuse 
must of course be made for an instrument which 
was obviously little better than a cloak for with- 
drawal from a situation containing risks of serious 
international dispute. Still it would have seemed 
possible to express provisions that were intended, 
apparently, to be definite in language whose meaning 
should be less obscure. It would have seemed possible, 
for instance, to phrase Art. 6 in terms sufficiently 
precise to exclude possibility of question whether 
‘450,000,000 millions of MHaikwan taels” meant 
450,000,000 of Haikwan taels or £65,000,000 sterling. 
Yet we find the European Powers upholding one con- 
tention and China, with the support of the United 
States, another. It might surely have been possible to 
arrange for the improvement of the Shanghai river 
without irritating the great viceroy who was chiefly 
instrumental in saving the Lower Yangtze from the 
outbreak and massacre designed by the Court. Or is 
there no hope to convince Western statesmen that we 
have to deal in China not with an Imperial authority 
supreme and centralised like a European Power but with 
a congeries of satrapies possessing, each, a large 
degree of fiscal and administrative independence? 
Waterways are the affair of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. What more natural than that Liu Kun-yi 
should feel aggrieved at having imposed on him by 
negotiation at Peking terms which should have been 
settled at Nanking? It was from eagerness, doubt- 
less, to terminate an embarrassing situation that the 
consent of the Chinese Government to negotiate amend- 
ments to the Treaties of Commerce was stated, in 
Art. 11, as an abstract proposition; but it would 
have been wise to employ some other formula if there 
were any intention of implying cogency. For, though 
the Chinese have a saying that ‘“‘there is no feast 
in the world which must not break up at last”, 
they have none, that we are aware of, implying 
necessity of bringing inconvenient negotiations to a 
point. 

Commenting, some time ago, on the frequent failure 
of the Imperial Government to carry out promises to 
which it had set its seal, a well-known writer on China 
asked—‘‘ What are you to do with a people who lay it 
down as an axiom that we should never refuse a 
request abruptly, but should grant it im form although 
with no intention to do so in substance, saying ‘put 
him off till to-morrow and then until another to- 
morrow ; thus you comfort his heart’?” It has been 
a recurring misfortune of our “high” diplomacy to 
ignore this peculiarity in treating with China. The 
consequences have been likewise recurrent, and appear 
to be making themselves felt, to some extent, afresh. 
A mandarin’s ideas of political economy are crude, at 
the best; and when you want to bring him to a point 
which he wishes to evade, his crudity becomes a fine 
art. The way in which he will talk all round a subject 
but never of the subject itself; the way in which he will 
smilingly agree with you in theory but deny all possi- 
bility of practice would evoke Latin expressions from 
an army of saints. ‘‘ Anyone” (wrote Sir Michael 
Seymour, in 1858) ‘‘ who has been long in China will 
bear me out in the assertion that nothing but the 
conclusive evidence of irresistible force will ever fully 
satisfy the Chinese Government”; and nothing, it may 
be affirmed, but conclusive evidence of irresistible 

urpose wilt bring Imperial Commissioners to acquiesce 
in ‘terms which involve the conflicting interests of 
Peking and the Provinces. Fiscal reform is difficult 


enough in China, anyhow. 
more difficult when we attempt to buy off Provincial 
taxes by the offer of enhanced Customs dues which will 
be collected by an Imperial service and which the 
Imperial Government will assuredly do its best to 
handle for the benefit of Peking. It would be beyond 
the scope of this article to review the proceedings of 
the Commission which was constituted last year, under 
Sir James Mackay, for the purpose of carrying Art. 11 
into effect ; but it may be permissible to trace a single 
phase of the lekin question, in order to illustrate our 
point—the term ‘‘lekin” having come, it may be 
remarked, to signify in common parlance all kinds of 
inland taxation. With the object of freeing commerce 
from these harassing exactions Lord Elgin stipulated 
(in 1858) that goods which had paid 5 per cent. import 
duty and 2} per cent. transit duty should be free to 
travel inland without further payment, ‘‘no matter how 
distant the place of their destination”. That engage- 
ment having been so far disregarded that goods which 
had paid these dues were being surtaxed not only in 
transit but at the very port where they had been landed, 
Sir Thomas Wade agreed, in 1876, ‘“‘to move his 
Government to allow the Foreign Settlements at the 
different ports to be regarded as the area of exemption 
from lekin” ; but foreign merchants objected that this 
was practically to abandon Lord Elgin’s charter, by 
tacitly admitting a right to levy lekin outside. So 
the fight went on till, in 1888, the Foreign Ministers 
addressed a collective note to the Tsung-li Yamen, saying 
that the ports and adjacent cities and the roads and 
waterways connecting them must be regarded as lekin- 
free areas. Nevertheless, when Sir Claude MacDonald 
reached China, in 1896, he found the stipulations of 
1858, 1876 and 1888 as dead a letter still, in the Canton 
Viceroyalty at any rate, as though they had never been 
penned ; and, though his vigorous protests produced 
some amendment for a time, the Viceroy is now again 
denying the existence of any lekin-free area, and in- 
sisting on his right to surtax merchandise even at the 
ort! 
What is the use of attempting to ‘‘ negotiate”, in 
such circumstances, on the old and futile lines ? Either 
some understanding must be reached by negotiation— 
not with Peking placemen or nominees, but with men 
representing the provinces, by men who understand 
the Chinese character and the Chinese administrative 
system; or we must frame an arrangement which we 
think fair, and insist on its observance with what 
success we may. The advice tendered by the China 
Association in 1901 was to “‘ bring pressure to bear on 
China to provide for the service of the indemnity from 
existing sources of native revenue which, if honestly 
collected, were known to be capable of adequate ex- 
pansion”. But that was at a time when it was 
thought those chiefly responsible for the massacres 
would be punished, the chief reactionaries ex- 
cluded from power, and a Reform Government under 
a reforming Emperor constituted at Peking. The 
return of the Empress Dowager with her chief 
eunuch, and the resumption of tea parties, and the 
reappearance in high place of men like Li Chuan-lin, 
who nearly laid the Boxer train along the Lower 
Yangtze during the absence of Liu Kun-yi, were 
not then apprehended as conceivable issues. The 
actual result has been the aggravation of existing taxes 
instead of their reform, increased opportunities for 
peculation by officials, and increased opportunities for 
exciting anti-foreign feeling by representing that the 
increased taxation is necessary to satisfy the rapacity 
of foreigners who show no discrimination between the 
loyal and disloyal—between the Provinces which were 
tranquil and those which uprose. So little real pro- 
gress has indeed been made that one might be tempted 
almost, from one point of view, to acquiesce in the dis- 
abilities imposed on the Chinese at Tientsin. Art. 9 
says nothing about excluding Chinese troops from a 
radius of twenty, or even twelve, miles round Tientsin 
—still less of maintaining a (foreign) provisional 
government exercising judicial functions and granting 
concessions intended, presumably, to endure. The 
cessation of these conditions was a logical consequence 
of the conclusion of peace and a fitting concession to 
the Viceroy, Yuan Shih-kai, who played an important 
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réle during the crisis. Yet it might have been useful 
to persist, if only for the purpose of saying ‘‘ we will 
withdraw when a satisfactory treaty has been signed”. 


AT CADIZ. 


N the spring of 1899 I spent five days at Cadiz. I 
was waiting for a summons to cross over to 
Tangier, a summons which, as it happened, never came, 
or was never obeyed. But that expectation gave me, 
all the time I was there, a peculiar sensation, a rest- 
lessness, an unsettled feeling, as of one pausing by the 
way. I was alone, unoccupied, I had one of those 
dark, windowless rooms at my hotel, opening inwards, 
which Spaniards seem to find quite natural, but which 
it is not easy for a stranger to feel comfortable in. I 
walked about the streets all day, and along the Muelle 
looking down on the harbour, and along the Alameda 
and the Parque Genoves locking down on the sea, and 
along the rough, unpaved Recinto del Sur, against 
which the sea is always tossing. If I walked long 
enough in any direction I came out upon a great white 
wall and the sea. I felt as if I were on a narrow island, 
waiting for a ship to deliver me. 

All Cadiz is tall and white, built high, because there 
is only a neck of land to build on, and the breath of 
the sea is in every street. Walking, even in the centre 
of the town, one is conscious of the neighbourhood of 
another, an uncertain and shifting, element. The 
people who passed me seemed as conscious as I of this 
restless friend or enemy at their doors. Some of them 
had but just landed bom the ships in the harbour, 
others were just going out to sea in them. Every day 
there were different people in the streets; I had not 
time to get accustomed to seeing them before they 
were gone. No one seemed to be expected to stay 
there long. I felt almost ashamed, as day followed 
day, and I was still there; I felt as if people were 
wondering why I, too, did not go on. 

Every town, I suppose, in every country, has its 
Sunday evening walk, along a certain route; and the 
Sunday evening walk at Cadiz is downward from the 
Plaza de la Constitucion, through the Calle del Duque 
de Tetuan and a series of narrow, twisting streets to the 
Plaza de Isabel II., or to the Cathedral, or to the slant- 
ing, queerly shaped market-place, where the sea-wind, 
which you have been leaving behind as you go further 
from the bay, meets you again, blowing up from the 
open sea. This walk through streets reminded me of 
the winding promenade of the Venetians, from the 
Piazza di San Marco along the Merceria to the Rialto. 
Cadiz, too, like Venice, an. ‘‘all-but-island”, comes 
naturally to adopt the same way of pacing to and fro 
within its narrow limits. Many of the people go on 
walking until ten; some drop off into theatres or 
cafés. A circus, when I was there, had taken one of 
the theatres ; I stood by the entrance to the ring among 
the jockeys, and heard them talking English; the 
sight of the horses put all thought of the sea out of 
my mind. 

On Sunday afternoon everyone walked in the park ; 
the women wore their best clothes; and I watched 
them pass and re-pass, with a feeling which I was not 
used to feel in Spain. There was something modern, 
fashionable, Parisian, in these toilettes, an aim at 
Parisian taste, a little extravagantly followed, it must 
be admitted. And these women had a look (what shall 
I say ?) more French than the women I had seen any- 
where else in Spain. They had, indeed, the perfect 
Spanish calmness, but with it a slight self-conscious- 
ness, almost coquetry, with Jess of the sleepy animal. 
Is it merely fancy, or the unconscious prejudice of a 
Latin tradition, which makes me think that the 
Gaditane are really, in some sense, “‘improbe”, more 
than other Andalusian women? Perhaps it is only that 
they are less absorbed in themselves, more attentive to 
those who look at them, winningly aware of their sex, 
as their eyes show. They.are taller, slighter, and 
fairer than the women of Seville, their faces are more 
neatly finished, the nose more delicately curved, the 

elids very arched, the eyes wide open, and very active. 

ere, not only the women of the upper and lower classes, 
but of the middle classes as well, have more than the 


usual Spanish piquancy in their smooth oval faces. Is 
there. something in the sea itself, or is it only the 
natural hazards of that mixture of races which a posi- 
tion by the sea brings about ? Certainly the women of 
Cadiz are not like other Spanish women. 

There is nothing to see in Cadiz, only the white 
houses, and the ships in the harbour, and the water 
surging and swinging against the walls. At night I 
used to wander on the desolate stretch of ground behind 
the Cathedral, pushing my way against the wind until 
I leaned over the wall, and could watch the grey 
waves heaving up and down with the long roll of the 
Atlantic. They were white at the edge, where they 
pushed hard at the wall, and sank back, and pushed 
hard at it again. A chill wind blew across them, 
with a dreary and melancholy sound. I listened 
anxiously ; for once, the sea gave me no pleasure. I 
wanted to be on the other side of it, under the African 
sun, with the friend from whom I was waiting to hear. 
I was impatient at being still in Europe. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE CRISIS FOR TADPOLE AND TAPER. 


Ysen the news of Lord Salisbury’s resignation 
reached Birmingham, an interviewer, it is re- 
ported, ‘‘ waited on ” the member for Bordesley and 
asked him for any views he might have on the subject. 
Mr. Jesse Collings, according to the interviewer, was 
not taken aback. He was quite collected : he said that 
nothing in politics surprised him, and added that 
to-morrow he would be going up to London. It is all 
very fine for gentlemen, who, like Mr. Collings, move 
with serenity in the upper air of politics, to cultivate 
detachment in such affairs, to be as cool over Lord 
Salisbury’s withdrawal as the cucumber to which 
Mr. Chamberlain likened himself during a stormy 
scene in the House, caused by some words of his own : 
the fact remains that every Tadpole and Taper of 
political life is being consumed by excitement, and is 
burning to know above all things when the executions 
are going to begin. On one occasion Lord Salisbury 
had to tell Lord Randolph Churchill plainly, 
when a Tory administration was in the making, 
that he could not assent to any more executions. 
Then however Lord Salisbury was in office : 
it would not be very cynical to suggest that 
in the present circumstances he at any rate would not 
feel called upon to stop the guillotine, set going 
automatically by his withdrawal, no matter how con- 
siderable the number of its victims. It must be not the 
least ‘‘ blessing of the loss of power”, as an English 
Prime Minister put it, that it is no longer your solerffm 
duty at once to find places for some supporters who 
have none and to succour others who have but are in 
imminent danger of parting from them. 

The week that has passed since Lord Salisbury’s 
resignation was announced has been crowded with 
glorious life for the gobemouche and the place pursuer 
of party politics. As for ‘‘ the other side ”, it may affect 
to view the business languidly as a mere spectator; yet 

robably in point of fact the side out is only less keenly 
interested than the side in: it knows very well what its 
own feelings would be in a case like this, what they have 
been many a time, and—for a disinterested spectator— 
it seems to enter with a good deal of zest into the 
spirit of the thing. It threshes out the chances of this 
member and that member, in the House of Commons 
Lobby and in the club smoking-room. Has it not 
furnished, in its town and country press, lists, varying 
from day to day, of those who, according to the very 
latest rumour, will have to go, and of those who are 
likely to take their places? And how wonderful some 
of these lists have been and still are! These are days 
indeed when not even the most inveterate of free lances 
can feel secure from Cabinet honours being thrust upon 
him; and on the other hand days when not even the 
octogenarian can feel sure that whatever happens to 
younger heads his at any rate will be spared. The 
postman’s knock may cause even the stout heart to 
falter a little at such crises. But perhaps one may be 
told that these things are not looked for through such 
a vulgar channel as that: one forgets exactly how it 
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eccurred, but, roughly, did not Mr. Gladstone send, 
instead of a letter, his chief Whip to Mr. Labouchere 
with the curious message that he did not see his way to 
offer Mr. Labouchere office, but would wish to consult 
‘with him as occasion arose? On the other hand the 
papers said that in 1895 Lord Salisbury’s cryptic 
message, intended as an emollient, about the unusual 
circumstances, which made it impossible for him to 
offer office to Mr. Christopher Trout Bartley, did come 
through the post. 

That black care sits behind some of the more ancient 


‘ counsellors when the time comes to make changes in an 


Administration, who can doubt? One need not look 
so. very far back to recall painful exhibitions of 
protest by veterans who somehow cannot see them- 
selves as others see them—superfluous laggers on the 
stage. Those who care for their dignity must always 
strive if not to anticipate the summons at least to go 
very quietly when it comes. If they think of it, they 
ought to see too, that ‘‘to wail the dimming of their 
shining star” will scarcely get them public sym- 
pathy. Who, for instance, can whip up much sympathy 
for a Cabinet Minister called on, after, say, twenty 
years’ enjoyment of the insubstantial glories of office, 
to retire to the solid comforts of his fireside— 
taking with him, if he cares to, twelve hundred a 
year for the rest of his life?’ How many are there 
amongst us who work hard in our various vocations 
but would be freshened up upon learning that such an 
end would presently be ours? It may be held by 
his following, and even believed by himself, that the 
Cabinet Minister is one apart from the herd, of the 
pick of the intellect and capacity of the land ; that no 
mere pension can be in proportion to his services to 
the State. But the theory to say the least is disputed. 
Probably the tendency to-day is more and more to put 
the Cabinet Minister into the crucible, with the heads of 
the great State departments and the public officials 
generally. If efficiency is to be efficient, it may be 
argued, you must apply the test remorselessly to one 
and all. 

But after all the burning question with Tadpole and 
Taper is not so much who is to drop out as who is 
to squeeze in. How well Thackeray could have 
described the rivalries, the fears and hopes, now one 
now another predominating, that, when new adminis- 
trations are being formed, have possession of the small 
fry in search of office, in search of the crumbs which 
may fall from the tables of their friends if these latter 
should get anything in the scramble! A passage 
from Sydney Smith is to the point: ‘A. panting to 
burn B., 3. fuming to roast C.; C. miserable 
that he can’t reduce D. to ashes; and D. con- 
signing to eternal perdition the first three letters 
of the alphabet.” What weight, what arguments 
in favour of Brown’s claim as against Smith’s or 
Smith’s against Brown’s, are brought to bear upon the 
powers that be—this is part of the unwritten history of 
party politics. But other methods of pushing a friend, 
or of getting pushed yourself, are clear enough. | It is 
time to have done with Crummle’s silly query as to 
how these things get into print. Everybody by now 
knows perfectly well how they get there. ‘‘ Our Lobby 
Representative”, ‘‘Our London Correspondent”, “A 
Well-Informed Correspondent writes”, it is through 
these and similar channels that you must remind Prime 
Ministers—if you cannot stalk them personally or 
through a go-between—and the public that you are 
eligible. Those who control such channels can paragraph 
aman, and—as some before now haye learnt to their 
cost—they can unparagraph him. 

It is not to be doubted that though the posts are few 
the applicants are many, and that a great many others 
besides the actual competitors are heart and soul in the 
business. Yet when you come to consider it, the 
excitement, the incessant talk about this person getting 
a junior lordship and that person being appointed Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty—a post hard to dissociate some- 
how from Mr. Jennings’ wicked taunt about somebody 
being put there with a thousand a year to keep his 
mouth shut in the House and open in the country—are 
out of all. proportion to the real importance cf the 
business. Put the names of all the new men for the 
minor posts into a bag, shake them up, and choose, 


to the number required, the first ones that come out, 
and it is quite likely that you will do as well by that 
method of selection as by any other. The history of 
England will not be appreciably affected whichever way 
you doit. Only, if the quicker pupils are not chosen 
by Prime Ministers to fill the vacant places, the per- 
manent heads have a little more labour in giving them 
their daily lessons. When any administration is being 
recast, to hear some of the interested parties, and those 
who imagine they are interested, talk, and to see the 
blank dismay on their faces when they discover the 
latest rumour against their chances, one might suppose 
that a nation’s fate was ia the balance. Whereas the 
crisis is merely the crisis for Tadpole and Taper. 


THE VINDICATION OF AMATEUR SCULLING. 


A YEAR ago we supported the action of one of the 
stewards of Henley Regatta who proposed to 
exclude foreigners from the Regatta. The stewards 
by a large majority decided to let matters remain as 
they were, and although they published no reason for 
this decision it was generally known that they con- 
sidered that as they had admitted foreigners for 
so many years and as several countries had formed 
associations and taken endless pains to raise their 
amateur status to our level, it would not be altogether 
fair to exclude them from further competition at 
Henley Regatta. The real danger of admitting 
foreigners to Henley was pointed out by Dr. Warre 
and others in the columns of the ‘‘ Times”, namely 
that the invaders, although they strictly complied with 
the letter of our amateur definition, adopted methods 
which tended to professionalise rowing. They were 
men who for a year or more had made rowing the one 
object of their existence. It was to them no pastime 
to be enjoyed in hours of leisure from business or study, 
but an occupation to which their whole time was 
devoted while their expenses were paid by the club 
which they represented. It was predicted that in order 
to compete with crews who had these physical advantages 
we should have to allow our clubs to be represented by 
men who devoted the same time to training and that 
in the future the amateur oarsman would be no more 
an amateur than the amateur cricketer who lives upon 
gate money somewhat thinly disguised as assistant- 
secretary’s salary. 

While it was pointed out that the true amateur status 
in ‘‘rowing ” was in these respects endangered, it was 
generally conceded that ‘‘ sculling ” had become profes- 
sionalised in the last few years to a degree that was past 
saving. No sculler, it was thought, could hope to 
win the Diamond Sculls at Henley unless he spent 
months and months in learning to sit his sculling boat 
in all weathers, unless he had his boat rigged (the exact 
position of outriggers, seat, &c., settled) by a pro- 
fessional, unless he hired a professional to teach him, to 
scull with him, to train him, to rub him down and 
generally to look after him during his training. In 
short the amateur sculler who taught himself, and who 
merely practised after working hours as other rowing 
men without having learnt the tricks of the trade from 
the professional fraternity was thought to be out of the 
hunt. All this was deplored by rowing men but it was 
none the less believed to be true. It was therefore 
with the liveliest satisfaction that all rowing men hailed 
the victory of Mr. F. S. Kelly in the Diamonds at 
Henley last week. It was an amateur victory in every 
sense of the word. Mr. Kelly,rowed in the Eton Eight 
three years ago, and was the spare man of the Oxford 
crew at Putney last spring. His boat was rigged upon 

rinciples that enabled him to scull in good form, and 
in ‘direct opposition to the theory of our professional 
scullers who so set the work that a man can- 
not lay out his full strength without copying 
their cramped slide-shuffling style. He taught him- 
self from first to last modelling his body form and 
sliding upon the generally accepted theories in rowing, 
and in the result travelled faster than any sculler who 
has been seen on the Thames for ten years or more. 
On every occasion upon which a foreign or colonial 
crew has entered for the Grand Challenge Cup, it has 
suffered defeat, and, its defeat has been rightly 
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attributed to the superiority of the English style; a 
superiority which consists, shortly, in the fact that our 
oarsmen make use of their weight as well as their 
strength. They lift the weight of the body on 
to the oar at the beginning of the stroke and 
keep the weight as it were suspended between the 
handle of the oar and the stretcher to the finish of the 
stroke, while the Canadian and foreign crews appear to 
leave their weights on the seats and to rely entirely on 
the muscles of the legs and arms. For the last few 
years we have had no sculler, professional or amateur, 
who has made full use of his weight, and it is difficult 
to say whether they have rigged their boats to suit 
their style, or adapted their style to suit theirrig. Mr. 
Kelly made excellent use of his weight, and it is to be 
hoped that his magnificent performance from the 
bad station in the final of the Diamonds will inspire 
the rising generation of scullers to make the best of 
their strength by sculling in correct form and without 
the assistance of professionals. 

The Diamonds was not the only race at Henley in 
which correct rowing as opposed to strength was 
vindicated. The rowing of the Third Trinity crew, 
which won the Grand Challenge Cup, and that of Mr. 
Dudley Ward in particular, was admirable ; they used 
their weights well and their sliding was correct, in con- 
trast to that of some of the Leander crew, who allowed 
the slides to shoot away in the middle of the stroke 
with the inevitable result that the finish of their stroke 
was short and cramped without ee from the 
Stretcher. Perhaps the best instance of the advantage 
of correct sliding over incorrect was the way in which 
the Eton boys, who used their weights well but were 
not good in other respects, made an excellent race with 
University College, Oxford who were immensely power- 
ful, but had not mastered the art of making full use 
of their slides. 


THE WOLVERHAMPTON EXHIBITION. 


i* the rules that hold in other papers were applied 

in this, about what, and at what length should 
I be writing to-day? A king falls ill, a general 
comes home, a statesman goes out of office, 
another cuts his head, a volcano growls, shifts its 
cinder-heap bed and vomits mud on thousands of black 
insect men, and the scribes of these things are bidden 
to measure the impact and volume of the event by the 
quantity of their commentary and description. Merci- 
fully Iam not bidden. The Tower of S. Mark’s has 
fallen, greatest of the family of holy towers, the thou- 
sand years of it. Weare the last of the ephemerals to 
have eaten ices under the authentic shadow of an 
imagination whose mixture we cannot recover ; that 
hundred yards of rose-flushed brick, staunch for a 
millennium, watch tower and bell tower, the pyramid of 
green marble, the flaming angel are down, crumbled in 
aminute. When the mastodon went out, none reported 
or wrote appreciative notices. It is better to return, 
with what appetite one may, to the tickets for the 
season’s exhibitions. 


But I shall leave London for the provinces this time. 
In the general nakedness of exhibitions there is a 
welcome sign of change from a dingy enough quarter, the 
town of Wolverhampton. The Fine Art section of the 
Exhibition there is not arranged after the customary 
cynical fashion. At the recent Academy banquet the 
President gave his guests to understand that the 
Academy Exhibition and its school included all the 
talent of the country that need be considered. So far 
is this from being true that it would be difficult to 
point to any considerable artist who has made his first 
appearance in the Academy exhibitions of the last ten 

ears, or come from its schools. This decade indeed 
as been remarkable for an ignoring of the Academy 
by artists of promise, a treatment it. has richly 
merited, and for a reversal among critics as well of 
the old obsequious attitude. It would probably be 
true to say that at no time in its history has the 
Academy been so low in authority and general 
esteem. Take Mr. Sargent away and a handful of 
other artists, and what would remain to tempt anyone 
hesitating between the boredom of a huge exhibition 


and the hope of a small remnant of things worth seeing ? 
And now that London is becoming weary of this ill- 
managed picture-bazaar, the provinces also begin to 
revolt. In the Exhibition at Glasgow last summer the 
break had not yet come ; the ‘“‘ pictures of the year” 
were there on sufferance, wedged among the makings 
of a fine historical collection of the century, particularly 
of that French school that is still jealously excluded 
from our National Gallery. At Wolverhampton, 
for the first time in such exhibitions, a definite 
taste has prevailed; the committee has had the 
courage of its adviser’s convictions; popular names 
have been of no account, youth and outsidership have 
been no hindrance to presence and good places ; and 
the result is a limited, well arranged, and deeply in- 
teresting collection. I do not pretend that Mr. Hodson’s 
taste is absolute (it is no secret that he has been the 
chief organiser) that all his inclusions and exclusions, or 
his estimate of the value of what is shown are beyond 
discussion ; but there is evidence of an intelligible 
choice in the given space, of conviction and study, and 
there is probably very little there for any other reason 
than liking or admiration. 

That surely is something gained, something better than. 
a flaccid catering for hypothetical tastes by the com- 
mittee-mind ; and the sooner other centres follow this 
lead, not only in big efforts, but in annual exhibitions and 
the management of permanent collections, the better for 
their health. Mr. Hodson tells me that at Wolverhampton 
a reform has been adopted in the permanent collection 
whose necessity I have often urged. That is to stow 
away in racks, where they can be consulted on occasion, 
or whence they can be brought out and rehung if it is 
desired, those pictures that accumulate by gift or hasty 
purchase, so that the walls are stodged up, dulled or 


_vulgarised, and better work excluded. No such retire- 


ment need be irrevocable ; there will always be a margin 
of disputable work ; certain pictures condemned by one 
generation will amuse or interest another; but the 
gallery of the future, in self-defence, must have some 
power of shelving, literally, a part of its stores. Look 
at the ignominious state of the Tate Gallery. More 
than half its contents ought to be shelved for occa- 
sional reference by curious students of the maladies 
of sentiment and execution ; the choice and certain part 
only ought to have the seal of exhibition in a nationat 
gallery. The ideal is that arrived at in the Print 
Room : stores for the student ; a choice exhibition for 
the public. Pictures would require more storage space 
than drawings or prints; but wall space is the least 
economical way of storing, and the most damaging to 
the standard of a public collection. 

Another excellent feature of the collection is the 
importance given to drawings and prints. The ground 
floor is given up to these, with some additions of choice 
manuscripts, printed pages and bindings. The etchings. 
are particularly well treated, so that the pedigree of 
the art is made clear to the visitor, and he sees how 
the serious effort of our own time in Méryon, Whistler, 
Haden, Legros, Strang and others, goes back to 
roots in Rembrandt and Diirer. Mr. Hodson is 
an admirer, above all, of Mr. Legros and Mr. Strang, 
and the latter has a space given to him which he well 
deserves. Besides etchings and drawings, including 
some of those recent. heads of children in which he has 
modified the manner of Holbein, by use of line and slight 
modelling in watercolour with lights rubbed out, there 
is a series of paintings executed for Mr. Hodson’s 
library, the ‘‘ Life and Death of Adam”. The 
admirable studies for these are also shown ; the most 
beautiful, perhaps, is the figure of Eve for the expulsion. 
Here again I wish to praise the tendency rather than 
to examine the result in detail. If a school of big 
figure-painting is to become valid in England, it must 
be by the action of private patrons and of public bodies 
having the courage, lately shown by Liverpool in the 
case of Mr. Furse, or by Mr. Hodson here in the case 
of Mr. Strang, to choose their man and give him space 
and opportunity. It is astonishing how few individuals 
or public bodies have had this courage. What a 
beggarly story is that of the last century; Etty, 
Stevens, Watts all eager to work, and hardly a patron 
to say, Here is a blank space in my house or hall or 
church ; will you fill it with such and such a subject ! 
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Upstairs the galleries are arranged after this fashion. 
There is a small gathering of English painters of 
the eighteenth century, necessarily rather accidental. 
Among them are two splendid Wilsons, one belonging 
to Lord Yarborough, an earlier to Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
There is a fine Gainsborough, a portrait of Sir 
Uvedale Price, that shows how readily he adopted 
any technical means that would give him his effect. 
He wished to represent two of his own drawings in the 
picture; he has simply drawn them in crayon and 

lazed them over. Another gallery holds various 

nglish and French painters of the nineteenth century, 
Stevens, Watts, Whistler, Legros, Millais, French land- 
scape, Ricard, Couture, and others. Among pictures 
by M. Legros is a finely modelled group of ecclesiastics 
from Mr. Stopford Brooke’s collection, a version (from 
Liverpool) of the subject at the Tate, but including an 
old woman with a wonderful pair of hands ; a ‘‘ Psyche” 
that illustrates curiously the dilettante, classical side of 
the Frenchman’s art, and a portrait of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones that is like a visit to one part of Mr. Watts’ 
territory. A painter who will have his niche some 
day when the Tate Gallery is reasonably arranged is 
represented here by three pieces, namely Frank Potter. 
Potter, I suppose, came out of the Frederick Walker 
group, the Millais-inspired illustrators. But he 
wrought to a point in painting that the others never 
reached. He has all their simplicity and intimacy of 
the home subject, but he had left the sticky mesquinerie 
of the watercolour and wood-engraving for a painter- 
like sense of light upon surfaces, mystery in shadows. 
It is enough to point to the reflection of lamplight on 
the lower edge of a picture frame over a piano in one 
of these pieces to bring out the difference. What a 
curious, affecting importance this warm band of gold 
takes in the family of warm tones, in the design of 
spaces! Potter’s skill and certainty were not those of 
the Dutch interior painters ; but by the spirit in which 
the material is treated this little picture touches a deep 
note. Potter exhibited at one of the Grosvenor 
galleries, and died on the day that a gleam of success 
came upon his struggles. 

Another gallery holds a collection of the Pre- 
raphaelites, and among them a curious picture belong- 
ing to Mr. Arthur Kay, attributed, says the catalogue, 
by Sir J. E. Millais to Madox Brown. If this is Madox 
Brown’s and as early as the style of it suggests, it is 
the original of the material, if not the sentiment, of the 
more famous ‘‘ Autumn Leaves ” by Millais. Its leaves 
and toadstools, again, compare with those in Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s “‘Two Gentlemen of Verona”. The 
picture is not mentioned in the life or journals of 
Madox Brown ; it would be interesting to have its date 
and history established. 

Last of all is a gallery containing the work of living 
painters. Sir George Reid, Messrs. Peppercorn, Clausen, 
John Reid, Napier Hemy, Nicholson, Charles Shannon, 
Ricketts are here, and of the New English Art Club 
group Messrs. Steer, Conder, Rothenstein, Tonks and 
others. In this general collection Mr. Steer takes his 
place royally. His ‘‘ Hydrangea” shines out, brilliant, 
in its own way, beyond anything in the galleries, 
taking the sun fearlessly and giving it, a splendid 
tribute of our century to its most ardent love. 


D. S. M. 


STRAUSS, HUNEKER AND OTHERS. 


ON picking up a copy of the New York “ Musical 
Courier” of 2 July I found myself to have been 
publicly assassinated, cut up in pieces and eaten. 
This ruthless work was done by my friend Mr. James 
Huneker. Exactly why it was done must remain for 
ever something of a mystery, though I suspect the 
main cause to be that I had said I did not like the 
music of Richard Strauss. Anyhow, there I am, killed, 
chopped up and devoured; and I can do no more than 
struggle with unkind fate by pretending to be alive. 
The pretence will be feeble enough, I dare say: it 
is not easy for a dead man to slay his murderer; but 
I must do my best in the circumstances. I seize the 


opportunity of defending myself this week, as my next 
article must be devoted to one very silly opera, ‘‘ La 


Princesse Osra”, and one which may prove good or 
bad, ‘‘ Der Wald ”. 

Mr. Huneker, then, objects to the following sentence, 
which appeared in these columns rather more than a 
month ago, “A little while ago Strauss was the mode 
in certain parts of Germany, and now that he is out- 
moded, as completely outmoded as the writers of the 
Beardsley-Yellow-Book period, he is beginning to find 
a few admirers in New York and London”. Mr. 
Huneker retorts ‘‘ Richard Strauss is not ‘ outmoded’ 
in Germany or anywhere else, because he has never 
been the mode”. Then I want to know what a mode 
is. If there was a Yellow-book mode, if there have 
been various fashions in painting, music, literature, 
then there certainly was a Strauss mode. That 
is not to say Strauss is necessarily a worthless 
composer. Good men and bad men are alike 
the victims of the mode: often a bad man gets 
shoved into a position he does not deserve and the 
good man is kept out; but sometimes the good man 
gets there also. The main thing is that there are 
always emptyheads on the look out for a man to 
glorify, emptyheads who form themselves into groups 
and consider themselves advanced and daring spirits, 
and get a sort of reflected distinction from the man 
they set up as a demi-god. Richard Strauss was for 
some years the victim of the emptyheads of Berlin. 
Mr. Huneker does not seem to be aware of it, but 
there actually were numbers of German musicians—I 
have met them and spoken to them—who took upon 
themselves to rearrange the order of the great com- 
posers ; and while excluding Mozart, Bach, Wagner 
from their list they took Beethoven, Liszt and Richard 
Strauss as the most gigantic musical geniuses the 
world had seen. Mr. Delius told me last year, on his 
return to France after a long stay in Berlin, that the 
same thing was going on amongst the younger students. 
That is what I call a mode, and in that sense, in spite 
of Mr. Huneker’s denials, I say Richard Strauss was a 
mode. Very well, then, he was a mode; and he has 
ceased to be a mode; and now only very young students 
and elderly musical critics think he stands where he did. 
The men who formerly adored him have probably 
transferred their affections and allegiance elsewhere ; 
for it is characteristic of the people who create these 
modes that they rarely stick long to one idol. They 
make their victim think himself secure of fame and 
name, and then they leave him. They are the curse of 
all art; but wherever there is art you find them. 

What I wish to prove is that Richard Strauss has 
never had any serious reputation amongst serious and 
reputable musicians as a great composer—that is why 
I harp on the word ‘‘ mode” so long. Not so long ago 
Mr. le Gallienne was a mode in a small way: he had 
his admirers and his books sold. Where is Mr. le 
Gallienne now? Perosi was a mode—and where is he 
now? We cannot have a man foisted on us as a great 
original composer merely because a few students 
chattered a great deal about him some time ago. We 
must listen to his music as if we had never heard of 
him before. That is what I have done with the music 
of Strauss of recent years, and that is what appears to 
annoy Mr. Huneker. Mr. Huneker tells me that little of 
the music has been played in London and that I am 
judging it ‘‘ after two hearings of the new music, after 
some tentative experiments with the ‘ Heldenleben’ 
on the piano”. Well, I wrote my article on Strauss 
very carefully, and I expected it to be read care- 
fully. It is true I have heard comparatively little of 
the ‘‘new music” in London, but then I live com- 
paratively little in London. I have heard it, often under 
Strauss’ direction, in various Continental towns during 
my expeditions in search of music that was really ‘‘new ”. 
Such as I have been able to hear or get hold of I have 
studied with the greatest care; and I don’t like it—I 
cannot like it. There is nothing in it that frightens 
me : there is not a chord or a progression that might 
not be so used as to be beautiful ; what I complain of 
is that beauty is the last thing Strauss thinks of. Or 
rather, his music is not beautiful because he has no 
beautiful, sincere emotion to express. No composer 
ever paid more attention to precise expression than 
Wagner did; and hampered as he was by the necessity 
of keeping close up to the meaning of the words—ham- 
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pered by the words themselves and the necessity of setting 
down ugly German gutturals to be poured out from 
German throats—he yet managed to make all his phrases 
beautiful. Examine the Wanderer’s musicin ‘‘ Siegfried”, 
Brangaene’s in ‘‘ Tristan” and you find a whole world 
of beauty in every bar. Strauss, writing simply for 
the orchestra, not bothered by words or voices, is 
never other than common. Mr. Huneker finds revealed 
in his music a ‘‘ new, individual soul, a soul of sublime 
imagination and emotional intensity”. That is exactly 
— . have looked for and what I have never been able 
to find. 

My mind is, as I said in my former article, quite 
open. At any moment all the wonder and the glory 
may be revealed to me. ‘‘ You may drag John 
Runciman to Strauss, but you can’t unseal his ears” 
says Mr. Huneker. My ears have never been sealed, 
and they open their widest at a hint of human emotion, 
of loveliness of melody or harmony. Yet I own to no 

eat anxiety to hear what Strauss has to tell me about 

ill Eulenspiegel or Zarathustra. One is inevitably pre- 
judiced against a man who thinks such subjects very fine. 
A man who deliberately selects so poor a poem as 
**Enoch Arden ” for musical illustration cannot claim to 
be considered intellectual. And yet it is as, above all, an 
intellectual musician that most is claimed for Strauss. 
Really big painters, novelists, musicians, do not take 
such subjects. If they have a great deal to tell us they 
take great subjects. Mr. Huneker insists that Strauss 
has a great deal to tell us and that is why 
his music is valuable; then he proceeds to say that 
what Strauss has to tell us does not in the least matter 
and he (Strauss) *‘ presents no programs, and only clues 
in his titles, being content that the world should enjoy 
or despise his music as absolute music, no more”. 
Neither as absolute music nor as music with a mighty 
content—music with such a content as that of the 
Ninth symphony—can I enjoy Strauss. He simply 
bores and annoys me. 

The concert season is nearly at an end. There is 
no particular moral to be gathered, save, perhaps, 
that people should not give concerts; and on this 
I have sufficiently insisted in this Review. I have 
attended more concerts this season than I had done 
for some years, and I find things neither better nor 
worse than they used to be. Everyone plays the 
piano well nowadays, but the really great players 
are as rare as ever. Bauer is by very far the 
best of the year and he has not played nearly 
enough. On the other hand many that we need 
not hear at all have played too much: thus is the 
balance of things kept true. I dropped into the London 
Organ School—one of the best of our teaching institu- 
tions—the other day primarily to have a look at the fine 
organ Mr. Casson putin there ; and I found in full swing 
a concert given by the pupils of Mr. and Madame 
Fischer-Sobell. 1 stayed to hear some fantasias of Rabl 
for piano, violin and cello ; charmingly played by 
Mme. Fischer-Sobell, Miss Ethel Rooke and Miss 
Evans, they turned out to be a series of most delicate, 


- pretty trifles. A whole concert on a hot Saturday after- 


noon was more than mortal flesh could stand, but I 
heard some excellent piano-playing by Miss Stedman 
and Miss Lebrun, and Miss Rayner sang well. 


J. F. R. 


“LA VEINE.” 


[| Uck—s hateful thiog, is it not? As moralists, 
you hate it. As rationalists, you hate it. How- 
ever inexemplary your own conduct, you wish, as you 
watch the struggle of life, bad people to go under, and 
good people to come up smiling to the top. Yet are 
you often forced to own that the old comparison 
between the unrighteous and the green bay tree still 
holds good. And alas! not only the clever unrighteous, 
but also the stupid unrighteous, often flourisheth before 
your eyes. ‘‘ Why”, you ask, ‘‘has So-and-So got on 
so well? He is not brilliant... In fact, his brain is 
rather below the average. Yet... .” Your rational 
sense insisting on some sort of explanation of So-and- 
So’s success, you murmur something about “force 
of character”. But, as often as not, So-and-So 


happens to have a receding chin and a wandering 
eye. You find yourselves brought up—bump !— 
against the dead wall of Luck. M. Maeterlinck has 
lately scaled this wall, and peered over it, and assured 
you, for your comfort, that there is something on the 
other side of it—something really rational. A lucky 
man, according to M. Maeterlinck, is one who, in a 
previous incarnation, was a sage. In him, hidden deep 
down in his soul, the old wisdom and foresight linger 
unsuspected, prompting him to do or not to do this 
thing or that; and he, unconsciously, obeys these 
promptings, and so, mysteriously, prospers. This is a 
pretty explanation, and one is eager to accept it. I 
fancy that M. Capus, however, would laugh it to scorn. 
It is quite impossible that Julien Bréard, the hero of 
‘“*La Veine”, was ever a sage, even in the remotest 
incarnation, so grossly sensual and earthy a creature 
is he now. And yet, through no quality except luck, 
he rises triumphantly from point to point, and is still 
rising when the final curtain hides him from us. M. 
Capus evidently regards the incidence of Luck as a pure 
fluke. ‘‘ Je crois”, says Bréard (and the speech is one 
of those in which the author, rather than the character, 
seems to be speaking), ‘‘je crois que tout homme pas 
trop sot, pas trop timide, a dans la vie son heure de 
veine, un moment oi les autres hommes semblent 
travailler pour lui, ot les fruits viennent se mettre a 
portée de sa main. . . Cette heure-la, c’est triste a 
dire, mais ce n’est ni le travail, ni le courage, ni la 
patience qui nous la donne. Elle sonne 4 une horloge 
qu’on ne voit pas, et tant qu’elle n’a pas sonné pour 
nous, nous avons beau déployer tous les talents et 
toutes les vertus, il n’y a rien 4 faire, nous sommes des 
fétus de paille”. There you have the whole philosophy 
of the play. ‘‘ Comme c’est faux, ce que vous dites la, 
et surtout décourageant!” cries the woman to whom 
Bréard has expounded it. Nevertheless, it turns out to 
be not at all false in Bréard’s case. The hour of luck 
strikes presently for him, and he, though he is weak 
and lazy and of no more than average intelligence, 
becomes a rich and famous man, apparently self-made, 
with a brilliant future in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Naturally, this demonstration by M. Capus has made 
most of the dramatic critics very angry. Like Charlotte 
Lanier, they declare it to be false and discouraging. 
Discouraging it may be. But that it is not wholly 
false is testified for any one of us by a score of in- 
stances in life. It is, at any rate, much less false and 
frivolous than that notion which the average critic 
accepts so respectfully from the average dramatist—the 
notion of vir ue triumphant in the end. 

M. Capus has been chidden also for the low moral 
tone revealed by every character in his play. ‘‘ They 
have”, writes one shocked critic, ‘‘no more morals 
than have monkeys”. Precisely. And that is the 
very reason why it is absurd for anyone to be shocked. 
You are not shocked by the thought of what goes on in 
the branches of a primeval forest, for there, as you know, 
there is no consciousness of moral law. Monkeys are 
not wicked, because they are not consciously wicked. 
If we sent into their midst missionaries who could 
learn their language and teach them clearly the 
differences (as determined by us) between right and 
wrong, and if, thereafter, the monkeys still persisted in 
their traditional license, we should have the right to 
regard them as wicked, and to be shocked by them. 
Turn, now, to the characters in this play. The first 
scene is the interior of a Parisian flower-shop. Three 
girls, wiring flowers, discuss the comparative 
advantages of being and not being ‘‘ honnéte ”. 
Two of them think that a girl who is so has 
the better chance of being happy and _ success- 
ful in the long run. A third inclines strongly 
to the opposite view. She does her duty in her present 
state of life, but her ideal is to be the mistress of a 
millionaire. Enter the ‘‘patronne” of the shop, an 
amiable, respectable, hard-working woman. The ques- 
tion is referred to her. She replies ‘‘ Si c’est un conseil 
que vous me demandez, je vous dirai de rester honnétes 
le plus longtemps que vous pourrez ; d’abord vous ne 
risquez rien. Mais le jour ou le hasard vous [fera 
rencontrer un homme qui vous aimera et que vous 
aimerez aussi, tachez de ne plus le quitter” etc. etc. 
Later, enters a gentleman to buy a button-hole. A 
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millionaire, he offers leisure and luxury to the girl who 
has been dreaming of him. When he has gone, the 
girl reports to the patronne the offer and its accept- 
ance. ‘‘Vous ne me gardez rancune?” she asks. 
“Moi?” laughs the patronne. ‘‘Je te souhaite 
qu’une chose, c’est d’étre parfaitement heureuse. Tu 
vas mener la vie que tu désirais. Tache de ne pas 
perdre la téte.” Try not to lose your head: that 
is the one golden rule of sexual conduct known 
to the characters throughout the play. Conventional 
morality in sex is not flouted by them: it does not 
exist for them. They are, for the most part, honest, 
industrious, kindly, unselfish folk; but.the notion of 
chastify or continence as a good thing, and of un- 
chastity or incontinence as a bad thing, in itself, is a 
notion of which no glimmer is revealed to them. Con- 
sequently, they are blameless, one and all, for their 
wrong-doing. To be shocked by them argues a 
hopeless confusion of mind. Let our dramatic critics 
reserve their indignation for those other plays, in 
which the characters are self-conscious winkers and 
gigglers over their own misconduct, taking us into 
their confidence, and inviting us to wink and giggle 
with them. Such plays are not at all uncommon 
on our virtuous native stage, and no man need be 
ashamed of being shocked by them. 

Perhaps the play’s wholly non-moral atmosphere 
detracts somewhat from the value of it as a picture 
of life. In life such an atmosphere is found only in 

laces where there is wealth and leisure. The characters 
in ‘La Veine” belong mostly to the poor and hard- 
working class. In France—as will be granted by any- 
one whose knowledge of France is not based wholly on 
hearsay—this class is even more strongly under the 
influence of morality than it is in England. And thus, 
M. Capus . . . But here have I been solemnly weighing 
the play as a philosophy of life, and as a representa- 
tion of life, when all the while 1 ought to have been 
writing of it as what it so pre-eminently is: a little 
comedy shimmering all through with a humour that 
is not quite like any other. I shall return to it next 
week. 

Two performances of ‘‘ The Alchemist” have been 
given’ by the Elizabethan Stage Society. It was 
inevitable that Shakespeare, who treated the world as 
a lover, should outlast Ben Jonson, who treated it as 
a schoolmaster ; for love is always loved—loved in pro- 
portion to its ardour, whilst pedagogy is always hated— 
hated in proportion to its soundness ; and Ben Jonson was 
as sound a pedagogue as was Shakespeare an ardent 
lover. Accordingly, it is inevitable that almost any 
play of Shakespeare commends itself to the theatrical 
manager at a loss for a novelty, whilst the notion that 
a brass farthing might be made out of Ben Jonson 
would be scouted—rightly, no doubt—as a madman’s 
dream. I regret this’ state of things. For in 
such a play as ‘*The Alchemist” there is for 
me (and must be for anyone else who is capable 
of judging a work of art on its own merits, 
apart from the glamour of its writer’s name) much 
more entertainment than there is in certain inferior 
comedies of Shakespeare, familiar to us all. Though 
I, too, love lovers, and dislike schoolmasters, I prefer 
Ben at his best to Will at his worst. When Will 
makes love feebly, in a perfunctory way, then give me 
Ben, in his lustiest mood, driving home his soundest 
lesson.' The lesson of ‘‘ The Alchemist” is as fresh 
even now, and as salutary, as when this silly town 
was agog for the philosopher's stone ; and the humour 
with which it is set forth has lost nothing of its depth 
and richness. Yet, whilst ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” is to jig triumphantly along ‘‘till the corona- 
tion”, for all the world to see, *‘ The Alchemist ”, after 
two esoteric performances in London, is to be per- 
formed before the University Extension Students at 


Cambridge. Such are the respective fates of the 
schoolmaster and the lover. Assuredly an unjust 
world. Max. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
sad fh proof of the pudding is in the eating”, and 
the test of the validity of generalisations in 
regard to such matters as insurance is to be found in 
concrete examples. 

We have frequently expressed the opinion that in- 
surance offices which have been long in existence are 
likely to present superior attractions to policy-holders. 
The Royal Exchange office was incorporated in 1720; 
its merits are well known and unquestionable, and they 
form a concrete example of the benefits of a long exis 
tence from an insurance point of view. 

Another point that we have had occasion to emphasise 
is that relatively small offices are apt to show better 
results than very large companies. In all branches of 
the insurance business the Royal Exchange is small 
rather than large, and in each department good results 
are exhibited. 

The accounts for the year 1901 supply, the proof of 
these statements. In the Life department new policies 
were issued, assuring £608,000. With the exception 
of the preceding four years this amount is considerably 
larger than the office has usually reported; but the 
new business is sufficient to produce a_ substantial 
increase in the premium income after deducting 
cessations from all causes, and, as we have often 
remarked, a small but steady increase in premium 
income is likely to be more advantageous to existing 
policy-holders than rapid development which is, 
usually, abnormally expensive. The life assurance 
fund increased during the year by about £40,000, 
and yielded interest at rather more than 3} per cent. 
As the liabilities are valued on a 3 per cent. basis 
the contribution to surplus from this source is about 
16s. per cent. per annum of the funds. The ex- 
penditure, including the cost of the quinquennial 
valuation, was 15 per cent. of the premium income, 
showing a further contribution to surplus of about 
3 per cent. of the premiums received. The claims 
arising from death were less than the amount expected 
and provided for, so that the third principal source of 
profit also proved favourable. 

The results to participating policy-holders in the 
Royal Exchange have long been excellent, but at future 
distributions of surplus the participating policy-holders 
will receive a larger, and the shareholders a smaller, 
proportion of the profits than was formerly the case. 
The consequence of this new arrangement should be 
directly beneficial to the policy-holders, and, indirectly, 
should prove of advantage to the shareholders, since it 
will tend to make a popular office still more popular. 
The shareholders will receive a smaller proportion of a 
larger business, which before long ought to yield a 
better return than a larger share of a smaller profit. 

The Fire department is also well managed and lucra- 
tive. In many years during which the profits of other 
fire insurance companies have been small or negative, 
the Royal Exchange has managed to conduct its fire 
business at a profit; even last year when many bad 
results were reported the claims and expenses together 
only absorbed 94°7 per cent. of the premium, leaving a 
trading profit of more than 5 per cent., which, in a 
notoriously bad year, must be considered satisfactory. 

The Marine branch, as is the way of these depart- 
ments, has not always been lucrative for the share- 
holders, but in 1901 the premiums amounted to 
£160,000, and the losses and expenses to £125,000, 
showing a profit of nearly £35,000, in addition to 
interest on the marine funds amounting to £8,000, 

The recently established Accident department is also 
proving a source of profit, since out of a premium 
income of £48,000 less than £36,000 had to be paid 
away for claims and expenses; the sum of £2,500 was 
transferred from this department to profit and loss and 
the Accident fund was increased by £10,600. 

It is particularly satisfactory to be able to show that 
one of the oldest insurance offices in the kingdom, 
working on steady and conservative lines, is exhibiting 
marked prosperity in every branch of the business. Its 
financial position, and the policies which it offers, are 
eminently attractive to policy-holders, and at the same 

time the successful management of the office gives a 
good return to those who are fortunate enough to be 
shareholders in the corporation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRO-BOER METHODS AND SIR ALBERT 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C., 17 July, 1902. 
S1r,—Will you permit me to draw your attention to 
a leading article which appeared in the ‘‘ Daily News ” 
of 12 July last? I enclose a copy of it, together with a 
letter from Sir Albert Hime. The article states that a 
report of an interview in which Sir Albert Hime ‘‘de- 
clared against the suspension of the Cape Constitution ” 
was censored in Natal, while Mr. Hulett’s interview in 
which a view favourable to suspension was expressed, 
was permitted to appear in the ‘“‘ Times of Natal”. Sir 
Albert Hime’s letter speaks for itself. 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
W. Basit WorsFotp. 


Hotel Cecil, 17 July, 1902. 
Dear Mr. WorsFro_p,—I have read the article in the 
“Daily News” of 12 July, 1902, entitled ‘‘ The 
Censored Premier”, and the accompanying statement 
published under the heading ‘‘Greater Britain” which 
ou have forwarded to me. The assertion that my 
interview was censored in Natal because I expressed 
an opinion unfavourable to the movement for the sus- 
pension of the Cape Constitution, and therefore the 
whole fabric of the ‘‘ Daily News” argument built upon 
it, are absolutely untrue. In the first place such a 
statement would not have correctly represented my 
views on the suspension question, and in the second, I 
expressed no opinion at all on that question. What I 
did discuss was the terms of peace, and the reason why 
the Censor thought it expedient to excise the report of 
my interview, was, I fancy, my remark that I thought 
it was a mistake to allow the Boers to possess modern 
arms of precision and to allow equality of languages in 
the Courts. 
You have my permission to publish this reply. 
I am, faithfully yours, 
A. H. Hime. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
17 July, 1902. 

Sir,—The mass of Church people are rmemeadiy 
unaware of the aspect which the education question is 
rapidly assuming. They have had a general notion 
that the Government means to treat the Church schools 
with something approaching to justice, while protecting 
the interests of non-Churchmen. The debates in Parlia- 
ment are not reported in the most widely read of the 
daily papers, several of which, moreover, are under 
Dissenting influences. Even the fullest Parliamentary 
reports are not very illuminative to readers unfamiliar 
with the purport of ‘‘clause 4” or “‘clause8”. How 
many ordinary Church people could describe correctly 
the drift of ‘‘ the Cowper-Temple clause ” ? 

It is therefore not superfluous to offer a brief state- 
ment of the present position. 

1. In any of the secondary schools hereafter to be 
provided by the new educational authority no religious 
teaching save ‘‘ undenominational” will be permitted. 
In other words the religious teaching which satisfies 
Dissenters but which Churchmen regard as maimed, 
incomplete, defective, and therefore false, is to be once 
more endowed from funds of which the major part 
comes out of Churchmen’s pockets, while the Church’s 
own Catechism is to be cast out as an unclean thing. 

2. ‘* Undenominationalism ” being thus vested with 
a monopoly in the State’s secondary schools, there now 
evaporates all hope that the Government intends to do 
the Church the common justice of allowing her teachers 
to instruct her children in the State’s primary schools. 
Yet this concession was the bare minimum of what 
Churchmen had a right to demand. The banishment 
of distinctive Church teaching under the Cowper- 
Temple clause has been the source and origin of untold 
mischief; and this so far from being ended is ap- 
parently to be perpetuated. 

3- Even in the Church’s own schools dissenting 
intolerance seeks to hamper the freedom of Church 
teaching by insisting that on the board of managers 


the Church’s representatives are to be in a minority. 
Who dare feel sure that the Government may not give 
way on this point, notwithstanding their present 
professions ? 

4. To sum up :—(a) The situation is that the Church, 
both in her own schools and in the purely State schools, 
is menaced with the final deprivation of her right to 
teach religion to her own children. (3) The remedy is 
that Churchmen, pursuing the successful tactics of the 
Dissenters, should in each constituency let their 
Parliamentary representative understand plainly that at 
the next election they will actively resent any betrayal 
of the Church’s just rights and liberties. 

Yours obediently, ° 
Aymez LoyauULTE. 


CRAMMERS AND THE EDUCATION OF 
ARMY OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
72 Comeragh Road, W., 15 July, 1902. 

Sir,—I have been ‘‘cramming” for the public 
schools since 1872. I have been ‘‘cramming” for 
Oxford and Cambridge since 1875. I have been 
‘** cramming ” for the army and the higher Civil Service 
since 1877. I am ashamed neither of the work nor of 
the word. To fit myself for this special work, I studied 
hard at the British Museum for seven years. Nota 
scrap of printed matter bearing upon the higher educa- 
tion that I could get hold of did I neglect. One of the 
most gratifying compliments I was ever paid was a 
casual remark made by Dr. Garnett of the British 
Museum to an inquirer who puzzled him, ‘‘ Oh, here’s 
a gentleman who will tell us all about examinations, he 
is sure to know”. Those who are acquainted with 
Dr. Garnett will understand what such a remark meant 
from him. Nor am I ashamed of the word (as I cheer- 
fully explained to the late Mr. Wren, and the editor of 
the ‘‘ New English Dictionary” some years ago) ; for 
whatever else it may connote, it always implies hard 
work on the part of both teacher and taught. Nor am 
I ashamed to add that papers on English literature set 
by such men as Matthew Arnold and Sir George Dasent 
have taught me not only what, but often how, to read. 
Again: to study closely examination papers on logic 
and science (or what the Scotch call moral philosophy), 
set at one time, say, by Mark Pattison, at another by a 
Scotch professor, often throws more light upon the 
essential difference between the methods of the higher 
education in England and Scotland than would yards 
of dreary twaddle from ‘‘ Professors of Education”. 
It is, however, the following sweeping and monstrous 
charge made by a correspondent in your current issue 
that has impelled me to write this letter. 

He says: (1) ‘‘Crammers fill their establishments 
mainly from the scum of the public schools, for com- 
petition negatives a too close inspection of a new- 
comer’s: antecedents. The other students are the 
intellectual failures of public schools, a few foreigners 
of doubtful morals, and some delicate boys who are 
preparing for the Universities.” (2) ‘‘No student is 
refused admission if he produces the golden key.” 

As to the insinuation implied in (2), negatur. There 
are gentlemen now employed in His Majesty’s Services, 
whom I have not only taught personally without pay- 
ment, but whose other preparation I have paid for out 
of my own slenderly lined pocket. They may or ma 
not be able eventually to recoup me; I shall never as 
them to do so. 

As to (1): most of my pupils have been the sons of 
personal acquaintances, or sons of ¢hezry acquaintances. 
None of them would have insulted me by asking me to 
take charge of the ‘‘scum” that your imaginative 
correspondent pictures to himself. Whenever I have 
had any suspicion, I have acted in the way the following 
letter from an eminent scientific authority indicates :— 

‘*His mother is quite of opinion that, if I approve, 
yours is the place for him to enter. But with the con- 
viction of a proud parent, she fails to understand your 
request for extraneous testimony as to morals, and only 
replies, her son is a very innocent and pure-minded boy, 
and as he has only had 6d. a week pocket:money, he 
cannot have contracted any bad habits, and that he 
never has smoked or drunk anything stronger than 
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milk. All this is highly satisfactory, but it proves 
nothing. However I have asked for all particulars 
about Fis school, and masters, and when | have got 
them, I can write and ask all about the boy’s antece- 
dents of the head-master, and so satisfy you on that 
score. Mothers are, as the Scotch say, ‘ kittle cattle’ 
to drive or lead.” 

I can assert without fear of contradiction that there 
are ‘‘crammers” who are both gentlemen and scholars, 
and who are as conscientious in, and as proud of, their 
work as your correspondent can be of his, be he who or 
what he may. 

Just a word in conclusion. I foresee a brisk attack 
on the public-school system in the near future. The 
very best private pupils within my experience have 
been public-school boys, notably Etonians. On saying 
this some time ago to the most eminent of living head- 
masters, he cordially agreed with me, and added that 
when he was a “‘ private coach” at the University, the 
most delightful of his pupils, the most eager to get on, 
and the most grateful for help were the Etonians. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. Owen. 


[We are not on the side of the crammer, but the fact 
of our giving space to this letter, which seems wholly to 
be occupied with our correspondent’s own private 
affairs, will show that we are willing to hear what the 
other side has to say.—Ep. S. R.] 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN ? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Partickhill, Glasgow, 15 July, 1902. 

Sir,—In your issue of 12th inst. Mr. Turner has 
ignored, or is not aware of, the fact that many natives 
of Scotland prefer to describe themselves as ‘‘ Scottish- 
men”. They urge the use of this form because it is 
etymologically correct and is more euphonious. 

One reason, among others, why educated Scottish- 
men object to the use of the word ‘‘ Scotch ” as applied 
to persons, is on account of it being a contraction of 
“‘ Scottish”; and why, Mr. Editor, should they be 
charged with being ‘‘ashamed”, and with showing 
‘* extreme sensitiveness ”, because they think that some 
distinction should be made in the use of the adjective 
when describing their ‘‘ noble selves”, as against such 
gross and material things as ‘‘ whisky”, ‘‘ brose” and 
“haggis”? The contracted form ‘‘Scotch” is quite 
good enough for the latter. Further, Sir Walter Scott 
almost invariably used ‘‘ Scottish”, and one need not 
look for a better authority or guide. The instances 
which Mr. Hunter gives of Scottishmen using the terms 
“*Scotchmen” and ‘‘ Scotch” as applied to persons, 

rove nothing but the fact that even Scottishmen are 
iable to make slips occasionally. 

The same objection, though in a much lesser degree, 
applies to the adjective ‘‘Scots”, as it also is a con- 
traction of the correct form ‘‘ Scottish”. 

I am, Sir, 
An ORDINARY SCOTTISHMAN. 


PIERO DI COSIMO AND THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
17 Hanover Terrace, N.W., 15 July, 1902. 

Str,—The power of the press is believed to be 
declining, yet the letters in the SaTURDAY REVIEW have 
been strong enough to drive me, as no doubt many 
other indolent persons, to look at the great Piero di 
Cosimo in the Carfax Galleries. Perhaps you will let 
me say how much I hope that I may have the entertain- 
ment of seeing it again without being obliged to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean for that purpose ? 

Far be it that I should presume to hold an opinion of 
my own when the experts have spoken so clearly, and, 
for once, so unanimously. But an outsider may be 
allowed to express his pleasure in finding that a work 
to which such high technical values are awarded, has 
also qualities which appeal to the vulgar; is so curious, 
so multiform and so amusing. What an essay Hazlitt 
would have tomposed about this picture! Keats might 
have woven its episodes into a whole canto of ‘‘ Endy- 


mion”. This is exactly what parts of ‘‘The Faéry 
Queen ” would look like if Time with his dingy finger 
could obscure the varnish of verse. 

Is it not rather a serious matter that, with all our 
wealth, invaluable objects of this kind are permitted to 
pass from us? For the last fifteen years Great Britain 
has been bleeding at every pore,—a hemorrhage of art. 
Can we not occasionally staunch the flow? Nothing 
exactly like this Piero di Cosimo will ever be seen 
again; in its oddity and variety, in its perverse and 
comic beauty, it was rare when it was painted, and 
now it is unique. It should be put on a wall in the 
National Gallery for generations of nursery-maids to 
gape at with a “‘ Law! ain’t that funny?” and for 
successions of budding poets to gaze on till the metre 
bubbles in their throats. 

Please redouble your admirable efforts, and let the 
SaturDAy Review be applauded for having kept one 
great Italian picture in England. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epmunp Gosse. 


ARNOLD AND THE KELTIC 
LEGEND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 
14 July, 1902. 

Sir,—There is a point in Matthew Arnold’s poem 
mentioned by the reviewer of ‘‘ My Island” in your 
pages last week which may be worth mentioning as 
matter of interest to others than your reviewer. It 
is that the poet has read or heard the legend, and con- 
sequently expounded it, with an interesting inaccuracy ; 
he has mistaken the relative positions of saints and 
sun—a little blunder as to the very axis of the legend 
which has led him to lose perhaps none of its poetry but 
a certain subtle something in its point which it is a pity 
to have lost. : 

As a matter of fact—or tradition—saints would 
appear to have been early risers and these two, accus- 
tomed to meet by mid-day in mid Anglesey, seem to 
claim no exception. Hence we have it that the saint 
from the east travelled with the sun at his back (either 
going or returning since the sun did not return but 
went on), he from the west with the sun before his face. 
Seiriol the White was the first, Cybi the Tawny was the 
last. Seiriol was white from not facing the burning 
rays, Cybi tawny from the fact that he faced them. But 
the poet has written the reverse, forgetting perhaps 
that saints rose betimes and that effect is sometimes 
opposite to cause and thus getting quit of a certain com- 
plexity in the symbolism of the story. . 

In my own allusion to the saints, it may be that I 
was too modest to fall foul of an eminent poet who had 
misread a little Keltic legend—it may be I did not 
think it worth while though, since the book’s publica- 
tion, your reviewer and others seem to have made it so. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Erian HuGHEs. 


MATTHEW 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Plaistow Vicarage, Bromley, Kent, 15 July, 1902. 
Sir,—A propos of the nightingale singing late this 
year I may say that—though not generally known— 
this bird sings frequently after the young are hatched 
though certainly in a somewhat broken strain. The 
one heard however by your correspondent Mr. Watson 
on 22 June was probably the father of an unusually 
late brood and probably the eggs were not hatched 
then, as though single brooded the nightingale, like 
most other birds, will endeavour to bring off a clutch of 
eggs in safety, should any mischance befall the first or 
second attempt. Damp spoilt many eggs this year and 
mice at times work great havoc amongst our smaller 
birds’ eggs, especially those whose nests are on or near 
the ground. As to the cuckoo, I heard one in fairly 

fettle on 2 July. This was in Wales. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
J. A. Bonp. 


[We agree with our correspondent ; the nightingale 
does, occasionally at any rate, sing a few notes after the 
young are hatched.—Enp. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


GREATER ROME AND GREATER BRITAIN. 


‘* Tiberius the Tyrant.” By J. C. Tarver. London: 
Constable. 1902. 155. net. 
1? is question whether even to-day we .have satis- 
factorily explained the origin and the duration of 
the Roman Empire—surely, from its personal interest 
and its results, the most striking incident as well as 
the most abiding influence in European politics. One 
reason certainly is that only now are emerging some- 
what similar circumstances. A centrifugal reaction 
against any wide and all-embracing unity either pro- 
duced or followed the Reformation. Small notions, 
tightly shut up in narrow prejudices and increasing 
scantiness of communication, were parted off jealously 
in the West. No great ideal united Christendom 
whether ideal and pacific order of the Holy Roman 
Empire, or the welcome alternative of aggressive 
Crusades. Individualism was at the root of the 
Renaissance, of the ecclesiastical movement towards 
reform, and (odd though it may seem) of the universal 
tendency towards a strong and therefore a monarchic 
constitution. Lofty and impracticable ideals might thrive 
among scholastic dreamers, turbulent barons (to whom 
a profession of faith in church and empire made no 
demands on actual life) and a peasantry sunk in 
serfdom and ignorance. But there arises another 
factor, the burgher and the merchant; and a fresh 
expansion takes place, the colonial empires of England 
and Spain, and the strengthening and centralising, just 
within the limits of the nation, of the powers of govern- 
ment. For the commercial world is always in favour 
of autocratic government, ‘‘law and order”, until it 
has made its fortune ; then, if it knocks in vain at the 
doors of privilege, it becomes discontented ; and we 
now know in its true significance the real incentive of 
the so-called democratic movement of our own time, 
the envious attacks of the middle class- upon a privi- 
leged order, sometimes indeed justified, but by no 
means disinterested. 

The great merit of Mr. Tarver’s somewhat unequal 
work is the new light thrown on the enigmatic be- 
ginnings of the Roman Empire by the problems of 
Greater Britain to-day. Nothing could be more fresh 
and original and clearly put than the introduction, 
in which are exposed all the old prejudices of the 
nineteenth century, against slavery, for instance, and in 
favour of representative institutions. The keynote of the 
whole is struck in the early pages, where the economic 
basis is shown for this new reading of history. For 
Mommsen has shaken our faith in the credibility of 
historians, and has brushed aside the prejudice of 
doctrinaires ; in a humbler and more detailed sphere 
Seeley and Baring-Gould have laboured to make the 

rsonalities of the Czsars and their success more 
intelligible, and redeem them from undeserved disgrace. 
But even those well acquainted with the sympathetic 
treatment of the Roman Empire by these writers will 
learn much from Mr. Tarver’s introduction. It is 
entirely popular in tone; there are no foot-notes or 
references ; no quotation or balance of authorities; no 
signs of careful individual research; there is only 
strong common sense and clear judgment coming to 
bring order out of chaos, and show us why, in the 
opinion of a student of politics, at the dawn of this 
twentieth century, the civilised and competent society 
of Rome fell under a despotic Government, centred in 
a single magistrate. The answer was the new economic 
condition which substituted the Knights for the Senate, 
in the administration of an empire which had now 
reached its limit; the claims of Greater Rome; the 
downfall of the narrow Legitimist party, which desired 
to possess and enjoy the provinces as conquered 
territory ; the change from the empty forms of popular 
government in the capital to a regimen, founded upon 
the free choice and adherence of the most distant 
provinces, and which under the semblance of monarchy 
was truly democratic. The permanent Civil Service, 
on whom, and not on an elective assembly, depends a 
country’s welfare, were the Knights. The commercial 
interest welcomes the Principate, just as the wealthy 
traders united with the men of genius to salute the 


Italian tyrant, as saving them from greater evils; 
just as to-day in Greater Britain, the centre of gravity 
for our Empire shifts from the debating hall of 
six hundred worthy representatives to the person of the 
monarch and the inner council of his advisers. Cicero, 
Cato, Dolabella, Brutus are ‘‘ Little Englanders”, a 
‘* blind posterity of politicians, who waste their 
energies in spoiling the work of men of greater 
enlightenment ”. or monarchy does not imply 
personal caprice, but rather the preservation © of 
tradition and prestige, a guarantee of social equity and 
order, the office of the tactful peacemaker and con- 
ciliator. 

Now of the first three Czsars, the work of the third 
is by far the least striking and the most substantial. 
To Tiberius belongs the honour (or the demerit) of 
consolidating the Imperial Constitution and rendering 
it indispensable to civilisation and to ‘‘ Greater Rome”. 
Julius, with whom Mommsen in a foolish fit of paradox 
concludes his history, created nothing, rebuilt nothing, 
and left everything to be done again and by different 
methods. Doubtless, he had schemes of far-reaching 
organisation, but the actual effect of his brief rule was 
no better and no worse than that of thousands of other 
military ‘‘ pronunciamientos”,, in which a capable soldier 
is seated in the palace to succeed futile talkers or a worn- 
out dynasty. Augustus, for whose character and success 
every liberal student of history must entertain a profound 
veneration, while contradicting in every detail the. 
policy of Julius, produced no lasting system, and rather 
gloried in the temporary expedient, the makeshift 
pretence, the disguise of power and responsibility, 
which rendered his successor’s task so unfairly hard. 
On Tiberius fell the entire work of reconstruction. 
He had to reconstitute upon the firm impersonal lines 
(‘* principes mortales, rempublicam zternam esse”, he 
reminds us) of a permanent State a hasty and 
hypocritical compromise which under Augustus had 
depended mainly on personal charm. He placed it 
beyond the reach of caprice, beyond the hurt of way- 
wardness, madness, or cruelty of succeeding princes. 
The great machine moved on with justice and precision, 
in spite of Caius and Nero. Tiberius is hated with a 
worse hatred by the philosophic historians and gossiping 
memoir-writers of a later age—just because he made 
and showed the Empire indispensable, and put an end 
for ever to the hopes of the narrow Legitimist party, 
the ‘Little Erglanders” of Lesser Rome. The 
Empire was the triumph of the Provincials, of the 
Knights, of Imperial Federation. It was a deathblow 
to the City State. 

To such a character as Tiberius we can do justice 
more readily to-day. All our modern ideals are 
imperial or social. The actual system, nominally in 
operation in England, satisfies neither. The House of 
Commons is far too narrow, insular, and senatorial for 
Imperial matters; far too large and unwieldy for 
municipal improvements, too centralised to understand. 
the ‘‘nuances” of local needs and requirements. 
Insensibly, its prestige and its usefulness must pass, in 
the one case, to local assemblies, elective or ‘‘ex 
officio”, in the other to some body as yet unformed, in 
which we may certainly say the direct elective power of 
the people will be superseded by royal nomination, not 
in order to coerce but to enforce popular liberties. This 
wider parliament Rome never knew. Local autonomy 
was too wisely liberal to make it necessary ; foreign 
relations too unimportant and simple to render needful 
a consultative policy of Imperial and national defence. 
Tiberius honestly tried to make the Dyarchy a success. 
He represented, it must be remembered, a naturally 
republican house, with traditions of equality, at least 
within the magic circle of senatorial families. His 
autocracy was forced upon him, first for his own 
security, secondly, by the pressing needs of public peace 
and order. He failed to make the Senate interested 
either in this great ideal of pacification and orderly 
government ; just as for some time the beneficent and 
tar-reaching designs of Victoria in the matter of colonial 
expansion were in real danger from want of sym- 
pathy in her Ministers. Nor did it ever become a useful 
municipal assembly ; from the first, the care of the city 
of Rome, its police, its corn, were under immediate 
control of Imperial nominees. The substitution for this 
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curiously anomalous and incompetent body of an inner 
cabinet of consultation, aided by an unobtrusive but 
efficient Civil Service of freedmen or knights, was the 
lasting work of Tiberius and his enduring legacy. The 
Empire took final form in all essentials under him ; but 
it was by no means according to his first intentions, 
and the failure of his honest attempt to realise the 
Dyarchy was as great a disappointment to him as it 
was an unquestioned blessing to posterity. 

Now as to his private character, into which Baring- 
Gould in his eloquent ‘‘ Tragedy of the Czsars ”, and 
Mr. Tarver in this present volume, have so sympatheti- 
cally inquired? Let us grant at once that after the fall 
of Seianus, the old recluse, solitary and disappointed, 
may have unjustly condemned the members of German- 
ius’ family. Even here the evidence is ludicrously in- 
adequate for a verdict. The visible embodiment of the 
State must regard his personal safety as of paramount 
importance; and the penalty of execution for high 
treason has not yet disappeared from the statute-books 
of civilised nations. But apart from this, it is difficult 
to gain any impression from the facts of Tacitus, Dio, 
Suetonius than that of a silent, reserved, conscientious, 
painstaking, somewhat diffident nature,—who in a 
position of supreme difficulty set an example of duty, 
clemency, and patience, which few of his successors, 
certainly few of later Christian rulers, have surpassed 
or even equalled. Tacitus, whose aim is to prove that 
Nerva and Trajan were the first emperors of merit, 
has more than a spice of malice mingled with his 
servility to individuals and his reactionary hatred 
of the whole system. Like Penelope, by his nocturnal 
art he undoes in his subtle innuendo the plain obvious 
interpretation of his facts. He has imposed on succes- 
sive generations of doctrinaire historians and secluded 
students, whose ideal is a freedom which they cannot de- 
fine. Julius passes like Napoleon rapidly and brilliantly 
across the page of history; but he leaves nothing but 
confusion behind: whatever his intentions, he is a 
knight-errant in his actual service to civilisation. And 
while Augustus with incomparable tact and the glamour 
of a great name held together a make-believe of a 
constitution, he advanced nothing towards a final 
settlement. This was the work of Tiberius, the shy 
unattractive unpopular ruler, who has been pursued by 
the relentless malevolence of later ages. 


CROMWELL’S NEW MODEL. 


‘*Cromwell’s Army: a History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth and 
the Protectorate.” By C. H. Firth. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


A, a time when the imperative necessity of our pos- 

sessing an effective army has, we trust, been 
brought home to the nation, Mr. Firth’s book on the 
evolution of Cromwell’s army from the rabble of armed 
men who fought against and for the king in the early 
days of the great rebellion possesses considerable 
interest. The book is unquestionably stiff reading, the 
subject is not one that lends itself to light treatment 
and it requires no little application as well as deter- 
mination to follow up closely the gradual development 
of the numerous complex factors which resulted in the 
creation of that marvellous fighting machine, the New 
Model. That history, especially military history, repeats 
itself is a well-worn truism and Cromwell’s famous 
declaration of g December 1644 that ‘‘It was more 
needful to put the army into a new method than to 
examine the faults of its generals” is painfully sugges- 
tive of our blunderings in South Africa and the public 
criticisms thereon, some two and a half centuries later. 
Then as now, defective training of the men and want 
of education of the officers, due to the absence of 
proper peace training, were not to be overcome by 
mere abuse of the commanders in the field. 

We read how ‘‘some nepotism undoubtedly there 
was and, then as now, it was an advantage to be the 
nephew or cousin or son-in-law of somebody in place”. 
This, be it understood, referred merely to the officering 
of the New Model in 1645 and not to the selection of 
Cabinet Ministers or to appointments on the Head- 
quarters Staff of our army in the twentieth century. In 


view of the occurrence of ‘‘ regrettable incidents ” and 
the lack of intelligence at the Cape, it is not a little 
humiliating to learn that Cromwell instituted ‘‘ a scout- 
master general, to whom the Intelligence Department 
of the army was entrusted” and who, with the assist- 
ance of a carefully selected staff, appears to have 
rendered excellent services. The story of the gradual 
evolution of modern infantry from a force of pikemen, 
of which only a small fraction carried firearms, and 
how this change came about in Continental armies and 
how ‘‘ England followed their example but more slowly” 
is most instructive. It should be at least comforting for 
our authorities to feel that in the tardiness of their adop- 
tion of magazine rifles and quick-firing field guns they 
were acting strictly in accordance with ancient precedent. 
Our Volunteers should be encouraged by learning 
how the English infantry evinced peculiar skill in hedge- 
fighting at Worcester and how it was found that 
practice in this kind of fighting gave our soldiers great 
confidence in themselves when they came to be matched 
against Continental troops not accustomed to fight in 
the enclosures with which Englishmen were familiar. 
To the military student perhaps the most interesting 
points in the book are the allusions to customs prevail- 
ing to a great extent in our service to this day. The 
shout of the soldiery upon seeing their enemy at the 
battle of Dunkirk and General Morgan’s explanation 
that ‘‘it was the usual custom of the red-coats when 
they saw the enemy to rejoice” will recall to some who 
have been privileged to hear it the spontaneous cheer 
with which our soldiers to this day greet the approach- 
ingenemy. The expression ‘‘ forlorn hope” or ‘the 
forlorn”, a peculiarity in English tactics, is a good 
example of the conservatism of military phraseology, 
albeit the exact signification of the term gradually be- 
came modified. 

The broad result of Cromwell’s training combined 
with the improvement in firearms was to change the 
whole spirit of our infantry. Hitherto they had mostly 
acted on the defensive, clad in armour to protect them 
from sword-blows and had relied on their long pikes to 
keep off the enemy, whilst only a small proportion 
wielded the cumbrous and uncertain matchlock- musket. 
Cromwell left them a body of musketeers supplemented 
by pikemen and trained to act on the offensive with 
vastly increased mobility due.to their having discarded 
armour. The number of ranks was reduced from ten 
to six and on occasions even less, and this enabled the 
same numbers to occupy a much wider front and vastly 
to develop the amount of their fire. Mr. Firth truly 
remarks that nothing was wanted to convert them into 
the infantry of Marlborough and Wellington but the 
substitution of the flintlock for the matchlock and the 
bayonet for the pike. Although in England battles 
such as Marston Moor were largely decided by cavalry 
used properly as such, in Ireland topographical condi- 
tions and the desultory nature of the warfare resulted, 
as has recently been the case in South Africa, in 
their employment as mounted infantry; hence, as 
in the case of the infantry, armour fell into disuse. 
The weight of the artillery projectiles employed in 
those days will come as a surprise to not a few; the 
light field artillery were armed with guns throwing a 
ball of from three to six pounds, the medium fired nine 
to twelve-pound shot, while the heavy batteries con- 
sisted of sixteen to twenty pounders. For sieges 
cannon throwing shot of forty to forty-eight pounds 
were used, and brass mortars of ten cwt., firing twelve- 
inch shells, formed part of the artillery siege train of 
the New Model. At the siege of Dundee Monck utilised 
the services of ten heavy naval guns, showing that even 
in those days the army was glad of the aid of the 
handy man”. 

As regards uniform, red as a national colour for 
our army was definitely adopted in the New Model, 
the old iron helmet was replaced by a broad-brimmed 
hat, which after sundry modifications due to various 
methods of ‘‘ cocking” or bending up the brim, deve- 
loped into the cocked hat of the eighteenth century. 
It is amusing to note that after over a century of shakos 
copied from the French and of hideous helmets adopted 
from the Germans this broad-brimmed hat of the New 
Model has recently been reintroduced into our army in 
the shape of the Dopper Boers’ wideawake. 
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In an army in which religion was at any rate assumed 
to play such an important part, cursing and blasphemy 
were very properly punished by boring the tongue with a 
red-hot iron! We commend this practice to admirers of 
Mr. Kipling’s military poetry. Articles of War of 
the New Model, given at the end of the book, are 
of peculiar interest, seeing how largely they still find 
place unchanged in the sections of our Army Act dealing 
with ‘‘ crimes and punishments ”. 

Readers of this book must not expect to learn any- 
thing of Cromwell's strategical operations or even of 
his tactical movements. It deals, as its title implies, 
solely with the evolution of the British soldier as we 
know him from the horde of trained bands who fought 
under the Tudors and the first Stuarts. The strong 
brain and iron determination of the Protector can be 
traced throughout the creation of the New Model. But 
it would be as unfair to attribute all the improvements 
to Cromwell alone as it is to credit Napoleon with the 
inception of what used to be styled Napoleonic tactics. 
In both cases alike strong and masterful men, who 
united the rare functions of despotic ruler with those 
of Commander-in-Chief, found the armed forces at 
their disposal in a condition of disorganisation at a 
time when military art was advancing with unusual 
rapidity. Both men instantly seized upon what was 
obviously the best thing at the moment to increase the 
mobility, develop the fire-power both of the artillery 
and infantry, and generally to reorganise the forces 
under their control. 


MAX MULLER’S LAST ESSAYS. 


‘Last Essays;” second series. ‘‘ Essays on the 
Science of Religion.” By the Right Hon. Pro- 
fessor F. Max Miiller. London: Longmans. 
1901. 55. each. 

T is sad to think that the eighteenth volume of the 
collected works is the last we shall have from the 
unwearied and always delightful pen of Max Miller, 
though we may expect some charming extracts from his 
letters in the biography which his widow is preparing. 

The farewell volume includes a number of interesting 

essays on religion; some unpublished, such as the 

study of ‘‘ Ancient Prayers ” and that entitled ‘‘ Is Man 

Immortal ?” or at least unpublished in England ; and 

others reprinted, chiefly from the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 

tury”. In all we find the well-known qualities of the 
accomplished writer; the copious learning, the mar- 
vellous lucidity, the enthusiasm that age never staled, 
the unruffled urbanity, and the dialectic readiness. It 
is still the old ‘‘ Max” whom we knew at Oxford, un- 
disturbed by criticism and unconverted by anthro- 
pology. The very first essay, inspired by the com- 
letion of the first series of his ‘‘ Sacred Books of the 
ast”, is a vigorous defence of the Historic Method of 
which he was a champion through all his indefatigable 
life. It is full of pleasant little quips directed at the 
anthropological school—as when he says ‘‘A savage, 
in fact, is made to do everything that an anthro- 
pologist wishes him to do; but even then, the 
question of all questions, why he does what he 
is supposed to do, is never asked. . . . We are in- 
formed that animism, personification, and anthro 
morphism are the three well-known agencies which 
fully account for the fact that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of India, Greece, and Italy believed that there 

was life in the rivers, the mountains, and the sky. . . . 

We might as well be told that all animals are hungry 

because they have an appetite”. The old professor 

sticks to his guns, and is as full of fight as ever in these 
his latest utterances ; but he fights like a gentleman. 

No two men attacked each other more pertinaciously 

than Max Miiller and Andrew Lang, but when we saw 

them chatting together in the friendliest manner some 
years ago in the Bodleian it was no surprise to hear 
that Mr. Lang was the professor’s guest. There is high 


breeding and breadth of mind in every page of these | 


essays. Perhaps some will deny this breadth of view 
to the famous controversy with Mr. Sinnett on Esoteric 
Buddhism here reprinted for the benefit of those who 
missed its first appearance. But it will be admitted 
that there was excuse for a scholar, versed in the sacred 


texts of India, to express himself strongly on the 
travesty promulgated under the name of Buddhism. 
Mr. Sinnett’s reply is also printed in this volume with a 
frankness that does credit to the editor, Mr. W. G. Max 
Miiller, for it is not a good-natured article, and contains 
some disagreeable home-thrusts. The truth is that the 
two disputants were arguing on distinct planes. Max 
Miiller found no trace of esoteric doctrine in the 
Buddhist scriptures, and hence denied its existence. 
Mr. Sinnett replied that, being esoteric, of course it did 
not exist in the public texts, and then proceeded to give 
an outline of the doctrine, without citing his authority. 
Max Miiller declined to accept a religion on no authority ; 
Mr. Sinnett held that all textual authority was crude and 
incomplete. There was no common ground of debate. 
Max Miiller was perhaps a little too contemptuous of 
the extravagances of the ultra-theosophists—indeed his 
attitude towards Yogi ‘‘miracles” in his Life of 
Ramakrishna suggests that he was open to evidence 
on this obscure subject, and does not harmonise with 
the tone of these articles—but he kept his temper 
beautifully, and we do not think that Mr. Sinnett lost 
any opening for ‘‘ panos, 4 him. The whole question 
remains where it was. ere is no documentary or 
historic ‘‘ esoteric Budddism”, as Max Miiller proved 
clearly enough ; nevertheless theosophy exists in many 
lands, and some people regard it as the solution of the 
mystery of life. 

What chiefly strikes one in turning over these 
miscellaneous writings, whether they deal with the 
Kutho-Daw or the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
whether they expose M. Jacolliot’s ‘“‘ Bible dans I’Inde” 
or M. Notovitch’s alleged discovery of. a ‘“‘ Life of 
Christ” in Tibet, whether they treat of the religions of 
China or the creed of Mohammed, is the wide grasp, 
the humane culture, and the wise tolerance of the writer. 
The amount of curious learning, the evidences of unflag- 
ging mental alertness, of interest in all that was goin 
oh, of sympathy for all manner of thought and belief, 
are astonishing. Very few men of Max Miiller’s age 
retain their ideals, their enthusiasms, their keen 
interests to the last, or combine, with their augmented 
learning and experience, an increase of sympathy and 
toleration for the present as well as the past. Always 
gentle and loving—who has not delighted in ‘‘ Deutsche 
Liebe ”—the aged professor took to him fresh founts of 
tenderness as life drew towards its close, and it is 
fitting that his last message to the world he strove so 
long to teach and improve should close with these 
touching words :— 

‘*I cannot help thinking that the souls towards 
whom we feel drawn in this life are the very souls 
whom we knew and loved in a former life, and that the 
souls who repel us here, we do not know why, are the 
souls that earned our disapproval, the souls from whom 
we kept aloof in a former life. But let that pass as 
what others have a perfect right to call it—a mere 
fancy. Only let us remember that if our love is the 
love of what is merely phenomenal, the love of the 
body, the kindness of the heart, the vigour and 
wisdom of the intellect, our love is the love of changing 
and perishable things, and our soul may have to grope 
in vain among the shadows of the dead. But if our 
love, under all its earthly aspects, was the love of the 
true soul, of what is immortal and divine in every man 
and woman, that love cannot die, but will find once 
more what seems beautiful, true, and lovable in worlds 
to come as in worlds that have passed. This is very 
old wisdom, but we have forgotten it. Thousands of 
years ago an Indian sage, when parting from his wife, 
told her in plain words: ‘ We do not love the husband 
in the husband, nor the wife in the wife, nor the 
children in the children. What we love in them, what 
we truly love in everything, is the eternal 4tman, the - 
immortal self’, and, as we should add, the immortal 
God, for the immortal self and the immortal God must 
be one.” 


A PATH TO ROME. 
‘The Path to Rome.” By Hilaire Belloc. London: 
Allen. 1902. 
N EVER was a clever book so marred by perversity. 
The author has got hold of as fine a subject as 
any traveller has lighted upon in recent years: a solitary 
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pilgrimage in a straight line from Toul in Lorraine to 
the Eternal City. Moreover he has all the qualifications 
for an adventurous journey, such as a merry heart, 
buoyant spirits, ready wit, endurance, adaptability ; 
and all the talents for telling the story of such ajourney, 
style, observation, wit, characterisation, and a most 
loving comprehension of nature’s every aspect. The 
pilgrimage itself, we are sure, must have been a huge 
personal success and satisfaction ; the chronicle of it, 
we fear, is not likely to please many, and we doubt 
whether the author cares for it himself. A puzzling, 
elusive, uncanny something-or-other is the matter with 
it. Some critics are likely to charge, the author with 
** side”, with ‘‘ fancying himself”, with being ‘‘smart”, 
with “‘ affectation” : no doubt he has exposed himself 
to all these charges, but there are excellences, nay 
profundities, in the book which of themselves refute 
such shallow accusations. For ourselves, and as a 
solution of the whole matter, we prefer to believe in the 
objective existence of evil genii, and the worst charge 
that can be brought against our author is that he has 
too easily succumbed to his evil genius whose name is 
Perversity. 

We wish that Mr. Belloc had never read Rabelais or 
Sterne, or that he had shaken off their influence entirely 
when writing the chronicle of this delightful pilgrimage. 
“* Ask my pen; it governs me; I govern not it”, says 
Sterne, but even the superlative genius of Sterne was 
not sufficient to keep us in patience with all his tricks 
and antics, and we must confess that our patience 
at times explodes when Mr. Belloc’s evil genius 
seizes hold of his pen and governs it through one 
irritating page after another. ‘‘ Believe me”, he says, 
of some unnecessary facts, ‘‘ I write them down for my 
own gratification, not yours”. Neither Mr. Belloc, 
mor any other modern, is big enough, or enter- 
taining enough, to carry on in that fashion with his 
reader. 

But what charming episodes there are in the book to 
be sure, and at times how charmingly told! Mr. Belloc 
is most at home in France, French being to him as 
English, and is to our mind less entertaining there. 
We like him best over the border, in Italy, where he 
knows not the language and gives us some droll 
examples of a lingua franca of his own compounding. 
Here, too, his really fine powers of observation 
come out into finer relief, and it is easy to see 
that the Italians all along the road gave a warm 
welcome to this unconventional, quick-witted, simpatico 


f course our Autolycus ruminates and moralises and 
philosophises—perhaps overmuch —as he jogs along the 
solitary footpath way. Heis a Roman Catholic, and it 
is in his ruminations upon religion that he is at his best 
and his very worst. There is towards the end of the book 
a dialogue between God and S. Michael which should 
never have been set down. In spite of the complete 
dominion which his evil genius must have got over him 
here, Mr. Belloc is so far conscious of the offence in it, 
as to avoid the word God altogether and take refuge in 
the Italian ‘‘ Padre Eterno”. And yet, on the other 
hand, hear these words of wisdom, and note their depth 
and penetration: ‘‘ Have you ever noticed that all the 
Catholic Church does is thought beautiful and lovable 
until she comes out into the open, and then suddenly 
she is found by her enemies . . . to be hateful and 
grinding? So it is ; and it is the fine irony of her pre- 
sent renovation that those who were forever belauding 
her pictures, and her saints, and her architecture, as we 
praise things dead, they are the most angered by her 
appearance on this modern field all armed, just as she 
was, with works and art and songs, sometimes superla- 
tive, often vulgar. Note you, she is still careless of art 
or songs, as she has always been. She lays her foun- 
dation in something other, which something our moderns 
hate. Yet out of that something other came the art 
and song of the Middle Ages. . . . She is Europe and 
all our past. She is returning.” 

We are free to confess, as a personal matter, that 
we have read the book, on the whole, with pleasure and 
profit, but candour constrains us to add that he who 
should find it irritating and wearisome will have much 
to say for his contention. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SEALS. 


** Monastic Seals of the Thirteenth Century.” By Gale 
Pedrick. London: De la More Press. 1902. 
25s. net. 


R. GALE PEDRICK’S work on Monastic Seals 
is, in respect of its form, pleasant to contem- 
plate. As an interesting book on an interesting 
subject, it is a suitable gift and an ornament to the 
library. Its precise value as a contribution to anti- 
uarian knowledge is not however equally obvious. 
e large number of subscribers, a list of whom is 
printed on the opening pages, must indicate confidence 
in the author, for neither publisher nor author can have 
incurred any extravagant expense. Unfortunately Mr. 
Pedrick, relying on the reputation thus exemplified, has 
felt justified in omitting all reference to authority for 
his opinions. His introduction is learned, and his obser- 
vations upon the fine arts are evidently derived from care- 
ful study, but when the origin of seals is being explained 
as of the remotest antiquity, the reader desires to be 
informed whether the facts alleged are also alleged by 
any ancient writer. We are told for example that to 
evidence contracts by seals was the practice in the 
Kingdom of Babylonia, and the ordinary inquirer into 
a subject, probably new to him, would certainly, 
in the absence of a note, like to know whether there 
exists a Babylonian deed sealed, and if so where it may 
be seen. The pedigree of the art is traced through 
Greece and Rome to the Anglo-Saxon period, when a 
number of charters are mentioned with approximate 
dates, and not only are the seals mentioned but the 
material of which they were made, and the symbols 
engraved are often given. Surely the author might have 
also stated where the charters are, for, as those familiar 
with the subject know, the greater number of them have: 
been printed. Mr. Pedrick’s suggestion that the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical seals is connected with that of 
Gothic architecture is excellent, and his references to the 
beliefs and legends of medizval Christianity are in 
perfect taste. To us the most startling of his opinions 
is that seal engraving attained in England the highest 
superiority—that England directed the Continental styles 
—and that ‘‘ viewed from the loftiest standard” seal 
engraving ‘‘ may well be regarded as a national art”. 
Mr. Pedrick selects the thirteenth century as that to be 
illustrated and he offers descriptions of the seals of every 
important abbey or priory in England, with plates at the 
end of the book. The seal impressions selected are 
beautifully photographed and printed. The text is 
pleasantly written, and a great many legends are re- 
corded toexplain the seals. So far as we have observed 
all the seals given in Mr. Pedrick’s work, with the ex- 
ception of S. Werburgh, are described in the Catalogue of 
Seals in the British Museum, compiled by Mr. Birch and 
published with the authority of Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
1887-94. There may possibly be other exceptions, but, 
speaking generally, the seals appear in both works. 
Mr. Birch does not give illustrations of so many 
monastic seals as does Mr. Pedrick, but, as we need 
hardly remind the reader, the blazoning or description 
of the seals is the real work of the expert. We have 
compared a number of Mr. Pedrick’s blazons with those 
of Mr. Birch and our impression is that the former, not 
in all but in many instances, adopted and slightly altered 
the blazons of the latter; the alterations being in our 
judgment for the worse. Now in the British Museum 
Catalogue we have the seals of the monasteries 
in other centuries as well as in the thirteenth, and in each 
case we are told to what document the seal is at- 
tached, and where that document is. No such 
information is given by Mr. Pedrick, We cannot 
verify his seals, nor his legends, nor his _his- 
torical references by any means provided by himself. 
In conclusion we must notice a curious point connected 
with the Seal of S. Osyth (Chich.) Priory. In this seal, 
blazoned in forty-three words by Mr. Birch and in 
seventy-one by Mr. Pedrick, the key of S. Peter is 
alleged to be on the dexter side of the saint and the 
sword of S. Paulonthe left. But Mr. Pedrick’s picture 
ives the key on the left and the sword on the right. 
e draw the inference that either the symbols are mis- 
interpreted by both authors, or that the illustration is 
wrong, the latter alternative being the more probable 
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and the less satisfactory. Upon the whole therefore, 
we are unable, while favourably disposed to this work, 
to regard it as an important contribution to antiquarian 
knowledge. 


— 


NOVELS. 


‘The Poet and Penelope.” By L. Parry Truscott. 
London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

The Poet was, we are inclined to suspect, partly a 
bore and partly a duffer, yet he succeeded in winning 
the ardent affection of the country beauty Penelope. 
He loved, but postponed for reasons of prudence the 
daring to put it to the touch; she loved, but thought 
herself unworthy of sharing a poet’s career, fearing that 
her ‘‘ commonplace” self would hinder his art and so, 
when the crucial moment came, she dubbed herself flirt 
and refused him. He looked at the matter from the 
opposite point of view,—she was his inspirer without 
whose companionship he would be songless, &c. Of 
course the opposing views are reconciled in the end. 
Then there is a bronze vase—or, rather, thanks to the 
cupidity of a Bond Street. dealer and the stupidity of 
one of his customers, there are two bronze vases which 
play a part in mystifying society and estranging two 
society ladies atter the original vase has_ provided 
Penelope with some much-needed pocket-money. In the 
end, too, thanks to a secret bottom and a hidden will, 
it provides Penelope with a fortune. If, as we imagine, 
it be a first essay in fiction ‘‘ The Poet and Penelope” 
is not without promise of better to come. As it is, the 
story is one of those which can be laid down at any point 
without the reader having any special desire to take it up 
again ; it has some characters promisingly sketched in, 
but the method of presentation as a whole is somewhat 
hazy making us wonder whether the author did not at 
first intend writing a skit rather than a serious novel. 


**Marta.” By Paul Gwynne. London: Constable. 
1902. 

**Marta” suffers from the great disadvantage that 
besets a romantic English novel in autobiographic 
form. Pierre Loti may repeat his flirtations without 
offence, but somehow the Englishman who kisses and 
tells cuts a very poor figure. Mr. Paul Gwynne writes so 
vividly that we feel this objection the more keenly, and 
wish he had chosen the impersonal style. For the 
merits of the novel are considerable. Its construction 
is a little wild, but it gives such a representation of 
Spanish life as we have never before met in fiction. 
The sympathy, the picturesqueness, the sincerity, are 
remarkable. Many diverse types of Spanish character 
are described, but all repay acquaintance. It is 
rare to meet a novel which, without a suspicion of 

ee transports its readers to the life of the 

outh. 


**At Sunwich Port.” By W.W. Jacobs. London: 
Newnes. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Jacobs should consider the danger of expanding 
into volumes the materials for single short stories. 
**At Sunwich Port” would have made an episode 
which might creditably appear beside those of ‘*‘ Many 
Cargoes”, but there is hardly enough stuff in it for 
separate—and lengthier—existence. A feud between 
two sea-captains, a love affair between their children, a 
few amusing rascals hanging about a sleepy little port 
—our author’s many admirers can fairly forecast the 
result. He is in places as amusing as ever, but this 
slight yet vivid style of work will not bear padding. 
We are quite aware that more people will buy a second- 
rate novel than a first-rate book of short stories, But, 
if he cares for his reputation, Mr. Jacobs should forget 


“* The One Before.” By Barry Pain. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Pain has conceived a most promising idea, of the 
kind that Mr. Anstey utilises so skilfully, but spends 
over two hundred pages in disappointing the reader. 
He is occasionally humorous, but is evidently not at 
home in the peculiar species of fiction in which a 
coherent story is with mock-seriousness constructed on 
an absurd foundation. He forgets that mere buffoonery 
is in such cases quite fatal. The notion of a ring which 
confers on its present wearer the character and idiosyn- 


crasies of the last wearer—‘‘ the one before ”—offers so 
many possibilities that we feel resentful when a meek 
wife assumes the temper of a lion-tamer, dominates her 
silly husband in domestic management—and nothing 
more happens. There are heaps of other characters, 
but they hardly count. Some of Mr. Tom Brown’s 
illustrations, however, are really amusing. 


‘An Inland Ferry.” By Susan Christian, London: 
Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 

To wade through a book like this is not an easy 
task. To take one sentence at random—*“‘ The iridescent 
look is caused by little things darting in and out and 
round the edge of the soul; called the tendrils of 
sympathy. They are made, not of the soul substance, 
but of a sort of iridescent vapour, and are I believe 
only to be found in exquisitely pure and sympathetic 
souls.” What does it all mean ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

“The Sacred Beetle : a Popular Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs 
in Art and History.” By John Ward. London: Murray. 
1902. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Sacred Beetle” is in the first instance a catalogue of 
Mr. Ward’s valuable collection of Egyptian scarabs. The 
scarabs are beautifully reproduced by means of photography, 
and are very fully described in the accompanying letterpress. 
But the book is a good deal more than a mere catalogue of 
scarabs. The scarabs are arranged chronologically, and short 
accounts are given of the royal personages whose names appear 
upon them, illustrated with photographs of Egyptian monu- 
ments and scenery. A pleasantly written introauction tells us 
what scarabs are, how and when they were made, and for what 
purposes they were designed. At first mere amulets believed 
to have the power of charming back vitality to the heart of the 
dead Egyptian they finally became seals and ornaments inscribed 
with the name of the reigning sovereign or of the private 
possessor. There were fashions, too, in scarabs as in other 
things, and it is now possible to determine the age of any one of 
them from its decoration, form and material. They have even 
proved of service in restoring the lost history of Egypt ; 
there are Pharaohs who are known to us only from the 
scarabs on which their names are found, and it is from them 
that a good part of our still scanty knowledge of the Hyksos 
princes is derived. The scarab, however, did not come into 
general use until the period when the seal-cylinder was ceasing 
to be employed—towards the close of the sixth dynasty ; but 
with the rise of the Theban dynasties it began to be very 
common. Some of the amethystine and hard stone scarabs 
of the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties are among the finest 
specimens of the Egyptian stonecutters’ art. All scarab 
lovers—and their name is legion in these days of Egyptian 
travel—should possess themselves of Mr. Ward’s book which 
appeals not only to specialists but to all who take an interest in 
ancient art. It is beautifully illustrated. 


“ Hore Solitaria.” By Edward Thomas. London: Duckworth. 
1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

Never less alone than when alone is the thought that may 
strike one upon reading a few of Mr. Thomas’ leisurely and 
delicately written essays some of the best of which are 
reprinted from the “Speaker”. Talk of old books and rambles 
through the countryside and quiet thoughts that were worth 
the thinking here make up a little volume high above the 
average of such collections. We have dipped into it with 
pleasure and would wish to take it up again one day. 


“Lord Strathcona: the Story of his Life.” By Beckles 
Willson. London: Methuen. 1902. 75. 6d. 

The life of a man who has had so strenuous and successful a 
career as Lord Strathcona, resulting in fortune and honours for 
himself and advantage to a great imperial dependency must be 
worth the telling. Lord Strathcona went to Canada at a most 
critical time in her relations with Great Britain more than 
sixty years since and has witnessed her development from 
the days of Lord Durham down to those of Lord Minto. He 
has played a not unimportant part in her commercial and 
political progress, and we are glad to have a record of his 
work and adventures. At the same time we feel that a briefer 
volume, until the date arrives when Lord Strathcona’s papers 
are available, would have been more useful for the purposes of 
the moment. Mr. Willson is too diffuse and many who would 
be the better for knowing more of Lord Strathcona will not 
care to wade through this volume of nearly 300 pages. Even 
the “forewords”—mere puffs preliminary—by the Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Aberdeen will not convince the average 
reader that the book is indispensable. Mr. Willson writes 
with knowledge but carelessly. 


“A Rambler's Note-book at the English Lakes. By the 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. Glasgow: MacLehose. 1902. 


55. net. 
In these leaves from his Note-book, as Canon Rawnsley calls 
a collection of various articles written at various times, there is 
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the readiness and felicity one always expects from him and the 
old affectionate interest. He has an eye for the landscape of 
the dales, summer and winter alike; he paints with a full 
brush and all the brightest colours ; if the language is florid it 
is poet’s prose. He is fond of a “crack” with the good folk of 
the farms: perhaps a purist in dialect might amend a phrase or 
two, but could not give a more genial report of wayside talks. 
He knows the gossip of Wordsworth’s little world as though he 
had lived sixty years since, and peoples his landscape with 
celebrities. He loves the stir of an otter hunt, all the more 
because everybody is so anxious for the otter to get off ; and he 
tells the story of John Peel’s poet with a kindliness which half 
veils the soul’s tragedy it contains. Antiquaries will quarrel 
with his allusions to Picts and Vikings, and his fancies about 
place-names and the Portinscale celts; put this is not an 
archeological treatise. It is a rambler’s note-book, and 
rambling at the Lakes with Canon Rawnsley is a real holiday. 


“A Treatise on the Birds of Gloucestershire.” By W. L. 
Mellersh. Gloucester: Bellows. 1902. 

This strikes us as a good piece of work of its kind. It is the 
result of a great many years of patient and accurate observa- 
tion and inquiry as to the birds of Gloucestershire, and has 
touches which are of interest to other bird lovers besides those 
of the county treated. Mr. Edward Neale’s illustrations are 
admirable. In one he shows the sheld-drake carrying in its bill 
its young by the scuff of the neck down to the seashore. The 
sheld-drake, however, has at least one cther method of carrying 
her young, which she sometimes resorts to. We particularly 
like Mr. Neale’s picture of the stone-curlews on the upper 
wolds. This species has been diminishing greatly in numbersi n 
the Cotswolds of late years, which is happily not the case in all 
districts fitted to its habits. In certain parts of Suffolk and 
Berkshire it is still almost abundant in some seasons. The 
hobby still visits some of the wooded places in the Cotswolds, 
though Mr. Mellersh wisely refrains from giving the names of 
these. Does it nest to-day, we wonder, in Witham Wood by 
Oxford as it certainly did in the eighties? We have heard 
lately that some of the summer birds, notably the reed warbler, 
‘are not so numerous about Godstowe and Witham as they 
were twelve or fifteen years ago. 


“The Cromwellian Union, 1651-1652.” 
Edinburgh : Constable. 1902. 
Colligite fragmenta ne pereant. 
work in the vineyard. Most of the papers contained herein are 
drawn from the Portland MSS., and it is always satisfactory 
to have printed copies of such documents, if only to save the 
later comers from the labour of exploration. In this particular 
case one cannot but sympathise with the weary investigator to 
whose diligence this collection is due. He must have had 
excessive patience to wade through declarations, assents, &c. 
of the different shires and burghs—indeed it takes Scottish 
patience and perseverance to glance through them in printed 
form. The period they cover is an uninteresting one ; it left 
hardly any mark on history. The negotiations proved abortive, 
and the papers themselves cannot be said to throw fresh light 
on the time in which they were written. The introduction is 
rather stodgy, and the appendix which includes a transcript of 
the original MSS. in the possession of All Souls, Oxford, 
which relate to the Union negotiations of 1670, and which also 
came to naught on account of the Scottish Commissioners’ 
refusal to consider a diminished representation under the 
proposed scheme, is on the whole the most readable part of 
‘the book. 
“ The Naval Annual, 1902.” Edited by T. A. Brassey. Ports- 
mouth: Griffin. 1902. 

The “Naval Annual” thinks the Government programme 
will suffice, “if the United States be struck off the list of our 
possible enemies ”. It is this “if” which should cause uneasiness, 
when, “the most noteworthy fact in recent naval progress is 
the evident determination of the United States as well as of 
Germany to take front rank as a naval power”. If the English 
people will indulge foolish sentiment, English policy will soon 
depend upon the goodwill of the United States. Mr. Thursfield 
criticises the conduct of the late manceuvres somewhat severely, 
but not without reason. He seeks a precedent for it and finds 
it in Tweedledum v. Tweedledee —“‘ Let’s fight till six, and 
then have dinner’. ‘ Very well’, the other said rather sadly ; 
‘and she can watch us—only you'd better not come very close’, 
he added: ‘I generally hit everything I can see’”. This is 
good. Part I. is considerably shorter than it was last year, and 
this is to be regretted, for whilst the latter parts of the book, 
interesting though they are, appeal principally to naval men, 
Part I. possesses an educational value of its own. 


* Pleas of the Crown Taken at Bristol, A.D. 1221.” 
James Watson. Bristol: W. Crofton Hemmons. 


By C. Sanford Terry. 


All honour to those who 


By Edward 
1902. 


This record of the pleas for the hundred of Swineshead and 
the township of Bristol taken at Bristol before Simon Abbot of 
Reading, Randolf Abbot of Evesham, Martin Pateshull, John 
of Monmouth, Ralph Hareng, and Robert Lexington, justices 
jtinerant in the fifth year of King Henry III., though small, 
is a useful contribution to the constantly growing store of | 


evidence which has accumulated rapidly of late years, and has 
helped more than anything else towards a better understanding 
of the gradual evolution of our judicial system. Words, abbre- 
viated in the original are here written out in full, and an English 
translation is given, which, with the accompanying glossary, 
should make reading easy to many who might otherwise be 
deterred from taking up a book of thissort. Placita Corone”, 
included all such business as might be considered of concern to 
the Crown, for the distinction between the doing of penal 
justice and the collection of the King’s revenue had not yet 
been made, and it is easy to gather from the contents of this 
record that proceedings afforded interest to the justices in 
proportion to the opportunities they offered for amercements. 


“ Spanish Life in Town and Country.” By L. Higgin. With 
Chapters on Portuguese Life by Eugéne E. Street. 
London: Newnes. 35. 6d. net. 

Mr. Higgin has written a charming, if not very striking, 
account of Spanish life, as he knows it ; that he has made an 
intimate study of it is we think evident on every page of this 
little book. As the number of visitors to Spain increases, the 
ignorance of the average European concerning everything 
Spanish becomes more apparent. After a few days, or at most 
weeks, he thinks he has discovered Spain and delivers judg- 
ment with the audacity which comes of want of knowledge. 
Historically and actually Spain is interesting the more it 
is understood, and there is so wide a range in its ethnical 
variety that it is absurd for any man who has visited 
one part to think he knows another. For some present- 
day misapprehensions with regard to Spain, Mr. Higgin 
says Ford’s “incomparable Guide Book” is responsible. 
“ Much that may have been true in the long ago has now passed 
away with the all-conquering years ; but still all that he ever 
said is repeated in each new book with unfailing certainty.” 
Mr. Higgin at least is self-reliant. 


“Social England.” Edited by H. D. Traill and F. S. Mann. 
London: Cassell. 1902. 145. net. 

This is the second of the six volumes that are to complete 
the “Illustrated Edition” of Social England, carrying us from 
1274 to 1509. The contributors include Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. 
Arthur Hassall, Mr.C. W.C. Oman and Mr.C. Raymond Beazley, 
Mr. D. J. Medley, the Rev. W. H. Hutton and Mr. Reginald 
Poole—a strong list in itself of scholars and writers. The 
illustrations coloured and uncoloured have been drawn to a 
large extent from illuminated MSS. and antiquities in the pos- 
session of the British Museum and the Bodleian and are quite 
authentic. Mr. Mann supplies an interesting prefatory note 
showing how as English civilisation has gone forward the 
sources available for its illustration have increased. Early 
miniatures, monumental brasses, architecture, corporation and 
college plate amongst various other things help materially in 
such a work. 


“The Mabinogion.” (Translated from the Red Book of Hengest 
by Lady Charlotte Guest.) Vol. I. The Welsh Library 
Series. Edited by Owen M. Edwards. London: Unwin. 
1902. 25. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. Alfred Nutt’s version of Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s “Mabinogion” appears another popular 
edition of part thereof in the first volume of the “Welsh 
Library” by Mr. Owen Edwards. This contains only three of 
the old Keltic tales, the “Lady of the Fountain”, “ Peredur 
and the “ Dream of Rhonabwy”. Lady Charlotte’s translation 
is here given unaltered, though alternative renderings for 
certain passages are suggested in the footnotes. The book 
well printed and prettily illustrated. 


“Sketches of some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Johnson.” 
By E. Marston. London: Sampson Low. 1902. 55. 
This pretty volume is a supplement to the author’s previous 
book on the “ Booksellers of Other Days”—no mere paste and 
scissors work but scholarly collectanea with portraits &c. con- 
cerning Michael Johnson and others. It is a book which will 
delight all who take an interest in eighteenth-century literature. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


M. Gorky's Works. Vol. V. Edited by “ Znanie.” 
burg. rgor. 1 rouble. 

Maxime Gorky continues to be the man of the day in Russia. 
The latest volume of his collected works met with high 
approval. It contains “Three Men” a pathetic tale of a 
gloomy world—of things going on in a b'g house inhabited 
by miserable working people, wretched drunken women, 
the only prosperous man being the owner of a public 
house, a vulgar heartless cheat. The story is very 
pessimistic, showing life as it is with all its misery and 
ugliness, but there is a strong undercurrent of idealism in 
Gorky’s heroes with their passionate longing for moral 
improvement. The “three men” in the tale have never seen 
around them anything but misery, filthiness, common cheating 
and wickedness, but they stand above their milieu, being more 
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sensitive : they want to achieve something in life and to enjoy 
life in a dignified way. Each has a marked individuality, each 
aspires to a remote ideal of a useful and pure life, and each is 
miserable in his own way. The chief hero, Elias, is a sort of 
“Uebermensch ” in the Nietzsche sense, with a proud and con- 
uering soul in spite of his want of intellectual superiority. 
orky is fond of representing large-hearted noble and voluntary 
lower-class characters opposing them to the “ rotten intellectual 
class”. Elias’ life is a continual attempt “to prove his indivi- 
duality”. He wants to have his part of life’s blessings, but life 
is against him, and he turns into a resolute rebel against life’s 
hideousness, into a moral anarchist who acts against the laws 
of society out of contempt for them, his sole relief being to 
throw into people’s faces the truth, however ugly it may be. 
He suffered half his youth because of his desire to be 
genuine and honest. But is driven to kill a man and, 
not being found out, prospers with the money he robbed. 
This only increases his inner revolt. He does not repent, 
considering his crime to be but the outcome of the 
eneral wickedness. But he is disgusted with the 
eran revailing in life, and in a sort of fit, just for the 
ge of denouncing people’s hideous secrets, he confesses 
s crime and makes revelations concerning some other 
criminals whose lives seem to be as rable and regular as 
his own. On the way to the prison Elias kills himself: he 
cannot bear the idea of being tried and sentenced by the 
society he abhors. The two other men are equally victims of 
circumstances. The one—the son of the public-house pro- 
rietor—has a mystic, religious mind, dreams of monastic 
fe, ponders over theological questions—but unable to sustain 
the struggle against his father’s will, he takes to drink 
and ends as help and partner in his father’s business. The 
other, half a poet and balfa workman, is ruined by his hereditary 
violent temperament and ends as a totally degraded creature. 
Thus life breaks the three individualities and ruins all their 
projects of leading a better life than their fellow-men. Gorky 
thoroughly knows the inner life of the unruly uninstructed 
Russian populace and shows what a noble and free soul many 
of them possess, however degraded and miserable their existence 
may be. The character of the Russian va-nu-pieds, the 
“Bossiak”, is Gorky’s most powerful creation which puts him 
into the rank of the foremost Russian novelists of the young 
generation. 


Meshtziane. A Drama by Maxime Gorky. Edited by 
“Znanie.” S. Petersburg. 1902. 60 kop. 


Another impressive work of Gorky is his new drama “The 
Lower Middle Class” (Meshtziane) that proved a considerable 
success on the stage and appeared lately in print. It deals 
with domestic troubles arising from the utter want of compre- 
hension between parents and children in a certain class. Gorky 
shows the rather inactive younger generation of intellectual 
people in Russia in contrast to the high-spirited, strong working 
class to which, as he wants to persuade us, belongs the future. 
Gorky is very pessimistic in his pictures of the representatives 
of the intellectual class. The young student and his sister, a 
schoolmistress, are unable to do any real work; unhappy 
creatures, suffering from the pettiness and the moral narrow- 
ness of their surroundings, leading a dull war with their 
parents, but lacking a strong will that would help them toa 
cheerful and independent life. The young man has been turned 
out of the university because he took part in some disorders. 
He lives in the house of his parents—quarrels with them be- 
cause of their narrowness, but does not teach them how to live a 
betterand more dignified life. Hestands midway between the old- 
fashioned bourgeois ideal he abhors and a new conception of 
life he is not strong enough to realise. His sister is very 
much like him : she hates the dull work in her school, being 
obliged to keep to an old-fashioned educational system : she 
feels very uncomfortable at home with her parents, and takes 
the part of her brother in the discussions that arise 
every moment ; but she has not an aspiring creative mind, 
has no power to change things, to realise a new ideal. 
She only laments and feels wretched. Both the student and 
his sister are meant by the author to represent the helplessness 
of the intellectual class which, too prone to abstract theories, 
has lost all energy, has become pessimistic, suffers from 
the unsatisfactory conditions of life, but is not fit either 
for action, or for enjoying life as it is. The old-fashioned 
bourgeois type is represented by the parents of the young 
oo. They are stronger than their children because they 
stick to the principles of a standard moral and are not 

alysed by an over-sensitive conscience, by scruples and 
esitations. They would be happy in their way but for the 
dissensions with their children. Gorky does not in the least 
take their part ; he shows clearly enough of what convention- 
alities and petty lies their life is made up: and yet there is 
some power in the old man with his energetic struggle against 
the “ new ideas” which bring nothing but misery to his family. 
His wife is quite of his mind, but being a loving mother, she 
would gladly give up all her convictions for the sake of her 
children whose wretchedness she intensely feels. The sympa- 
shies of Gorky are neither on the side of the bourgeois parents 
nor on that of the intellectual young generation. He intro- 


duces into his play another character, representing the sane 
and progressive element in the social life of contemporary 
Russia. It is Nil the Socialist, the working-man of a superior 
kind. He is a mechanic; he loves his work and does not 
submit to the will of the old bourgeois in whose house he has 
been brought up. Nil pretends that “he who works is the 
owner of what his work produces”, he leads a happy life of his 
own, enjoys his busy existence, marries the girl he likes—a 
simple but strong creature. His superiority to the other 
characters in the play consists in his energetic conception 
of life, strong will, aptitude for work, above all in the 
pleasure he takes to live. The continual moral dejection of 
the student and his sister being a sign of weakness, of unfit- 
ness for social work, the exultant joy of Nil’s feelings shows his 
moral power : he is the man of the future. 

There is a love story in the play, which shows all these 
characters inaction. Tania, the schoolmistress, is in love with 
Nil. His energy attracts her despondent soul. She hides her 
feelings, and when she hears’ of Nil’s going to marry another 
girl she cannot bear it and tries to commit suicide by taking 
ammonia. Half mad with pain, she calls for help. Her life is 
saved, but her heart is broken. Her parents are quite dis- 
tressed with the shame her desperate deed has brought on them. 
Their son leaves the house to follow a young widow who, out 
of pity for the helpless young man, persuades him to get loose 
from the depressing atmosphere of his home. She is sure he 
will live a free and useful fife, if once away from his family. 
She is a cheerful active young woman, very much like Nil, and 
her influence is just what the student wants for his morab 
resurrection. Nil also leaves the house to be married. The 
play ends symbolically: Tania, who remains alone on the 
stage, goes by slow steps from her couch to the piano at the 
other end of the room and, lost as she is in her sad thoughts, 
lets her hands fall on the open piano producing a harsh jarrin 
sound which is meant to express the keynote of the family life 
in the “lower middle-class”. The Russian word “meshtziane ” 
is taken not exclusively in its direct sense, as the denomination 
of a certain class of society, but also in its moral meaning, 
signifying the inferiority of people who have no power to 
do away with the bourgeois traditions, although in principle 
they aspire to freedom and to a superior moral ideal. 
Gorky’s aim is to show that the intellectual people as well as the 
less educated middle-class are typical bourgeois, “meshtziane”, 
unfit for useful progressive work, and that the rotten modern 
society is to be saved by the advent of a new power— 
the educated working-men, who begin to comprehend their 
rights and their social duties. These are Gorky’s views con- 
cerning the social life in contemporary Russia. There is 
certainly a good deal of exaggeration in his depreciation of the 
intellectual class. We do not think his despondent young student 
and the broken-hearted schoolmistress are typical representa- 
tives of intellectual society in Russia: in fact the progressive 
movement in Russian life has been up to our days the work of 
the intellectual class. But Gorky’s merit in this play is that he 
has created a new type—the rising working-man. His Nil is 
certainly an attractive and well-conceived character, true to 
life and very powerful. 


Zales. By Leonidas Andreeff. Second edition. Edited by 
“Znanie.” S. Petersburg. 1902. 80 cop. : 


Another author who attracts the general attention is Leonidas 
Andreeff, a young writer influenced by Gorky. His first book 
of novels, dedicated to his friend Gorky, has been warmly 
welcomed by all the leading critics and the author is spcken of 
as a new star. There is a strongly pronounced national colour- 
ing in Andreeff’s tales. His heroes belong as a rule not to the 
rather cosmopolitan intellectual class, but to the half-uncultured 
mass which preserves the pure national type with all its 
peculiarities. Russian priests—so very unlike in their ways to 
the Protestant or the Catholic clergymen—merchants who so 
oddly combine debauchery with sudden penitence, officials 
with their very Russian capacity of understanding the mean- 
ness and degrading flatness of their life, yet unable to throw 
off what they know to be ugly, and doomed to die as undignified 
a death as their life has been grey, useless and lacking all inner 
sense—such are the people we meet with in the book : and if 
the author now and then represents highly intellectual cha- 
racters, they also are such as are to be met with only in 
Russia, students absorbed by philosophic speculations, 
utterly incapable of enjoying life in an easy healthy way, as 
young men do in other countries, dreamy, unhappy creatures 
who begin to meditate much too early, which makes them 
unfit for life and action. 

But notwithstanding the national stamp of the life and 

ople Andreeff is talking of, his tales are likely to please the 
Seosline reader; his ideas have a general scope, his art of 
writing has much in common with the modern tendencies in 
literature. He has Edgar Poe’s impressive art of storytelling, 
of shaking the reader’s nerves, of causing a sort of horror by 
unfolding step by step some inner tragedy and but dimly 
suggesting the facts to which the tragedy is due. A fair 
specimen of this manner is the story called “Silence” which 


(Continued on page 88.) 
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What does it mean ? 


ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS IN THE 
MUTUAL LIFE are insured for £1,801,702, an AVERAGE 
for each of £18,017. One of these insured last year 
for £50,000. Another has increased from £53,000 
to £80,000, while a third has raised his holding 
from £50,000 to £126,000. In each case the insured 
draws an immediate income at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum on the large premiums payable. 


**A Policy in the MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD AGE PROVISION for the Insured.” 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1843. OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
ALL POLICIES now issued ~ MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 
guarantee. 


AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED INSURANCE 
(Free of further Charge) ; LOANS ; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER 


Funds, Nearly £72,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpeEp 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Invested Funds o> &3,408,088 Bonuses Declared .. 784,000 
Annual Income £359,002|Claims Paid .. £10796 484 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898, "£299, 601 carried forward to 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


GUARANTEED 5% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


All kinds of Lire Assurance, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
ANNUITY issued, 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed - - - £2,595,000. 
Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Ordi M 
Divident Tontine, and Mortuary 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(AIMITHD), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS -  £43,000,000. 


MUTUAL LIFE Association of AUSTRALASIA. 


IN ONE POLICY. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE and 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
Payable at age 55 or 60. 


Apply for Rates to THE SECRETARY, 5 Lothbury, London, E.C 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE © 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. Annual Income, £409,135. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S.W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Total Funds exceed £4,993,482. 
Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™. Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 
New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for e 
DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 


Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000 FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 


fe REW Lusk, Bt., Chairman. Wm. STRANG Deputy Chairman. 


Mack, E DL. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD 
HARLES Pace, t. Hon. Sir RatpH Woop 
Henry WitiaM RIPLEY, 


son, K.C. 
Double advant: icies ied securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
aoe Sa attainment of a specific 
death thereafter. 


age, and a second payment at 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 
Head Office—NORWICH. 


HOMP- 


unos OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 7 William Street. City ; 
on | W.; Victoria Strest, Sw. West Lane, N.W.; and 
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describes with fine art the agony of a solitary soul. The hero ——— 

is a very Russian type and the atmosphere round him is of a 

— but feelings and his are 
uman in the widest meaning of the term. Very little happens Th t 

in the rather short story. A young girl commits suicide. Her e pas ime 

father, a priest, a stern man, reputed to be proud and to have 

an unbending will, could not help her killing herself, because 


she refused to tell anything about her troubles to her parents. f | MH 
But after her death begins the tragedy of her father. He Oo cyc Ing 


cannot recover from his loss and the question why his daughter 
killed herself becomes his exclusive, all-absorbing and torturing 
thought. His trouble increases because of the morose silence owes its popularity to the introduction of 
o gets in rane to his questions and inquiries. He searches 

i room of the young girl, touches one by one all the things 
she used to handle, but everything is silent : nothing reveals the D U N | 8) P ] ¥ R E S 
girl's secret. The wife of the priest is also compelled to 

eep silence : she has been stricken with palsy the very day of 
her daughter’s death. But her husband talks to her for hours The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
about their child’s hidden grief, and seems to read her answers Oft imitated, never equalled, 
in her silent horrified eyes. The mystery he vainly endeavours ‘GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
to solve becomes. more and more-appalling as he continues " Dunlop 
amidst the deep silence. Then he goes to the 
churchyard, visits the tomb of his daughter, and the silence 
there appears to him full of voices, which far ‘from discovering For Cycles, 
the hidden truth sound like a threatening provocation to the Motors, | 
a man, vid the end goes mad. The reason of death is ’ 

r ever conceal and he who does not accept the fatal ag 
-mystery as such, but listens to the silence and tries to Carri os. 

netrate its meaning, to hear its voice, goes to his own ruin. “ 
is idea of the tale which somehow reminds of DUNLOP TYRE 

ostojevsky in the analysis of mysterious things going on in - 
a distressed mind. As to the impression of mystery artfully 


increased by significant details, it is produced in a way much 
like the manner of Edgar Poe. 

Ry —— idea of the other tales in the book is to show 
what a harsh dissonance—tragical and gloomy at times, cruelly 
ronical at others—death makes in the life of men who are not ESTABLISHED 1851. 


fhe book deal with the contrasts of lie anddath ‘thees| BIRKBECK BANK, 


much pessimism in nearly all the tales of Andreeff, but as he 

often describes people with a pure and serene soul, he is far Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

from depressing the readers of his book. His suggestive way re) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ° 

of story-telling and his very true pictures of Russian life, as 2 4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not yA 

well as the original ideas he conveys in his novels, show his drawn below £100. 

book to be the outcome of a genuine refined artistic power. 10 ' DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
23% on Deposits, repayable on demand. a4 

For This Week's Books see page 90. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mazager. 


KO D AK THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
PHOTOGRAPHY Supper. | 
1S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


EASY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


No need of any previous experience 
or any technical knowledge what- 
ever. No need for a dark room for 
changing the films. Kodak cameras 
are readily mastered by anyone in 
a few minutes from perusal of the 
hand book of simple instructions. 


Kodaks from 65s. to £7 7s. Od. 
Of all leading photographic dealers or of — 
KODAK, Limited, and Reduced, 
43 CLERKENWELL RD., E.C. 


Branches— 
IMPORTANT. 
Beware of imita- : 96 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
tions of our Kodak 72-74 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
Cameras, and of 59 Brompton Road, S.W. 


Filme None are. | 60 Cheapside, ‘E.C. 


ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 

HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 

distance of Sandringham. Hotel "bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THe Prorrietor. 


ATURE STUDY EXHIBITION, Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.—JULY .23rd. to AUGUST sth inclusive. Open ' 

daily from 10 A.M. to 7 P.M. Conferences on July 24th, 25th, 2oth, 3rst, and 
August rst. Admission 1s., except on Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. up to 5 P.M. Season 
Tickets, ss. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. - 
Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October 1st. Candidates entering for this Course can ‘ 
er as Medical Students. 
ull particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


enuine unless 115 Oxford Street, W. 
pone p Boge 9 171-173 Regent Street, W. ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
40 Strand, W.C. N: EXAMINATION will be held at the above 


School on Tuesday, September the 16th, 1902, and the following days, 
for filling up Twenty or more Vacancies on the Foundation. —Full Gan 
* be obtained on applica 


tion to the Bursar. 
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_H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


EENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Yelegraphic Address: BookmEn, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and POOR aes, of re, and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
and 24 BEDFORD STREET,  STRA , LOBIDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING ‘PuBLic to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented he their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 

orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS an and for ALL 
CAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


tance WARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


Strongly and handsomely bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, with 
overlapping edges, leather lined, silk sewn. Size, 74 by 5 by 1# inches. 
ice 21/=, and offered at 1 (6 Post Free, abroad od. extra. 

This New Edition of the Variorum Teacher's Bible i is not only a Reference Bible 
with the New Illustrated Teacher's “* Aids,” but contains on the same page as the 
Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings and Read- 
logs’ of the Gviginal text from the ey best Authorities, including the 

Version. Specimen page post free. 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row. 


A Portion of the LIBRARY of COLONEL CRANMER BYNG, and Selections 
from Other Libraries. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL foe at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MO uly oe, seen , and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MAN’ SCRIPTS, comprising a Selection from the Library 
of Colonel Cranmer By ng. including :—Nea'e’s Views 11 vols.- -Whitney's Choice 
of Emblems, 1586—Buck’s Views, Old bibles, &c.; a Portion of the Collection of 
the late Dr. Joly, of Dublin, comprising :—Scott’s Waver ley, Guy Mannering, and 
other First Editions of his Novels in the original boards, uncut—Works relating to 
Scotland—Illustrated Books and Engravings, chie = kg to Sir Walter Scott 
and his Writings; other Properties, includin B. Browning's Prometheus 
Bound, First Edition—Lamb’s Elia, 2 vols., irst Edition, uncut—Dictionary of 
National Biography, 66 vols.—The Works of ‘Dickens and Thackeray, Editions de 
Luxe—The Houghton Gallery—Poems by J. R., 1850—The Alpine Journal, a Set 
—Lordige’s Botanical Cakinet, and Lilford’ 's Birds—Blake’s Songs of Innocence, 
First Edition— Propert’s Miniature Art— Whistler's Etchings and Dry Points— 
Haden Etudes & |’Eau-F 's Thames—Ackermann’s Oxford, and Pyne’s 
Royal Residences—French Illustrated Books—Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh 
Edition, 31 vols.—Il}uminated Hore, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


'f Quite the Fashion! 


LADIES’ CHATELAINE 


“SWAN* 


Pens. 


Useful, as well 
as Ornamental. 


PRICES :— . 

21/- to 50/- 

And upwards = 21 / a 

Catalogue 

<= 
& SOLD BY 

STATIONERS & 
JEWELLERS. 


May be hung. . 
from Waist Belt 
or Breast Pin. . 


> 

J Mabie, Todd & Bard, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
gsa, Regent St., W. ; 3, Exchange St., 

and 37, Ave. de l’'Opera, Paris. 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
—_—, “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 
‘rom the Hisrortc MALVERN SPRING and Aérated 
THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
ithia, Potass, and 


Prices and Par 
W. and J. BURROW, The ‘apr ngs, ee, MALVERN. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and ny for 

Sale. for. Valuations mad 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Lane (Fleet Street end). 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KUBELIK. KUBELIK. 


(Under the Management of Mr. Huco GortirTz.) 
iss Aurelle Rev 

Vocalists im r. John Senko. 


Solo Plenoferte— Miss Katharine 
Accompanist—Herr Ludwig Schwab. 
Tickets, 21s., 105. 6d., Mo 2s. 6d., 28., of Whitehead, St. James’s Hall; 
Chappell ann Ce., Ltd. ; usual Agents ; and Hugo Garlitz, 119 New Bond 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. f 

LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above COLONIES calling st at (PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT MBO. 

N & CO. Head Offices : 

Managers {INDERSON. ANDERSON & London. 

F ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
epee INDIAN. AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMEN 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR. STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE for My | and Advice, 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. . 
is admitted the eanen to be the 


CHLORODYNE == e remedy 
CHLORODYNE Golde, best remedy known for Coughs, 
CHLORODYNE Siseasee Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYNE 
is the only, in 


CHLORODYNE 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and 

CavuTion.—" Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Wood stated on Dr. J. 
Browne was undoubtedly the i of Cuancoumn, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Jimes, 13 July, 

Sold in bottles at 1s. x 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words Dr. CoLLis BROWNE'S on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming edical Testimony accompanies bottle. 

Sorte MANUFACTURER— 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 


Broadwood 


33 Great 


Circes.. 
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FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER. 


Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN BRITAIN. 
CORNET STRONG. Further Instalment of a Stirring 


Fully Illustrated. 


Serial. With Illustrations by Mr. M. Greiffen- 
hagen. 

THE KING’S ILLNESS. By Lady Jeune. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT. By the new 
Member for Bury. 

STORIES by Sir Gilbert Parker, Joseph Conrad, 
&c. &c. 


VISCOUNT KITCHENER: 
“G. R. 


Caricature Portrait by 


Copiously and Finely Illustrated. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Now Ready. No. 71 (July). Price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 
THE 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


EpITED By SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS. 

NOTES :— | by certification of transfer of shares; Cases on conflict of 
laws ; Jurisdiction of Chancellor of Diocese ; The Clifford’s Inn case ; Rescis- 
sion of contract to take shares—Position of subscriber of Memorandum of 
Association ; causa of cheque ; Effect of change of religion 

testamenta: 

aot TY COUR rODCES. ‘AND THEIR JURISDICTION. By Ernest 

Bowen-Row.Lanps. 

COUNCIL AND STAR CHAMBER. A. T. Carter. 

THE ENGLISH LAW “DEFAMATION : with reference to the 
distinction between Li FRANK 

DIFFERENTIATION or" “CAPI AL “INCOME. By W. 

TRACHA 

ON THE HISTORY OF PATENT LAW IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. B Wynpuam Hume. 

INSURANCES OF ENEMIES’ PROP RTY. By D. F. Pennant. 

IS OUTLAWRY OBSOLETE? By H. Erte 

THE EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS. By H. D. Hazettine. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

Just Published, Tenth Edition, super royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. 

WHARTON’S LAW LEXICON. Forming an Epitome 
of the Law of England, and containing full explanations of the > el 
Terms and Phrases, both Ancient and Modern, and C 
Titles from the Civ Civil, Scots, and Indian Law. Tenth Edition. Wii a new 
Treatment of the Maxims. By J. M. Lety, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1902. 

“ This new edition seems to us to be very c complete and rfect ; and a copy of 
it should be procured by every practising solicitor without delay.’ 
Law Notes, June, 1902. 

Just Published. Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

FARRER’S PRECEDENTS OF CONDITIONS OF 
SALE OF REAL ESTATE, REVERSIONS, POLICIES, &c. With 
Exhaustive Footnotes, Introductory Chapters, and Appendices. By sheer gal 
E. Farrer, Esq. ister-at- 

“Mr. oak: written a rare ding--e new ae which will be of real vs ue in 

a conveyancer’s library..,...We venture to predict that this book will be popular.” 

Law Journal, June 7, 1902. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 

POLLOCK'’S PRINCIPLES OF CONTRACT. A 
Treatise on the General + concerning the Validity of Agreements in 
the Law of England. By Sir Freperick Po.tock, Bart., ter-at-Law. 


Sixth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. - 
POLLOCK’S LAW OF TORTS. A Treatise on the 


Principles of Obligations arising from Civil Wrongs in the Common Law. 
By Sir Freperick Pottock, Bart., Bart., Barrister-at- “1901. 


STEVENS & SONS, Ld., 198120, Cha 120, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
go 


II. John Richard Green 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. (Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling). Walter Scott 
Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Antonio Stradivari, his Life and Work (1644-1737. W. Henry Hill, 


Arthur F. Hill, and Alfred E. Hill). W. E. Hill and Sons. 
FICTION. 
Papa (C. N. Williamson). Methuen. 6s. 


The Conquest of Charlotte (David S. Meldrum). Blackwood. 6s. 

Oldfield (Nancy Huston Banks). New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; London: Macmillan. 6s. 

McGiusky (A. G. Hales). Treherne. 6s. 

Her Memory (Maarten Maartens), 3s. 6¢.; The Herons (Helen 
Shipton), 2s. Macmillan. 

Jim Blackwood, Jockey (Par Valentin Mandelstamm). Félix 
uven. 3f.50. 

A Wilful Woman (G. B. as ; The Mill of Silence (Bernard 


Capes). Long. 6s. eac 
Love with (Charles Marriott). Lane. 6s. 


HIsTory. 
Colonial Government (Paul S. Reinsch). 
Company ; London: Macmillan. 


Paris : 


New York : The Macmillan 
55. net. 


Medieval Towns” :—The Story of Prague (Count Lutzow). Dent. 
35. 6d. net. 

History of Wicken (M. Knowles). Stock. 5s. net. 

A Short History of Rome (W. S. Robinson). Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 


Medizeval and Modern History :— Part I.: The Middle Ages (Philip 
Van Ness Myers). Beston and London: Ginn and Co. 55. 


NATURAL HIsToRY AND SPORT. 

The American Sportsman’s - The Deer Family (Theodore 
Roosevelt, T. S. Van Dyke G. Elliot and A. J. Stone) ; 
Salmon and Trout (Dean sag Cc. H. Townsend, H. M. Smith 
and William C. Harris). New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net each. 

Roses for English Gardens (Gertrude Jekyll and E. Mawley). ‘‘ The 
‘Country Life’ Library.” Newnes. 12s. 6d. net. 

Birds in - Garden : Studies with a Camera (Granville Sharp). Dent. 
7s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Quarterly Review, 6s. ; 
The Edinburgh Review, 6s. ; The Church Quarterly, 6s.; The 
Law Quarterly Review, Se. 3 "Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; The 
Open Court, 10c.; The Monist, 5oc.; La Revue (Ancienne 
Revue des Revues), 1f.30; The Forum, 5oc.; The English 
Historical Review, §s. ; The Library, 3s. ; The North American 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 391. JULY, 1902. 
CONTENTS: 
AN IMPERIAL 
CHARLES DICKENS. B ee CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
THE ROMANCE OF 
LOW. 
GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
THE DEPTHS 


OF THE SEA 

MR. NEWMAN ON “THE POLITICS” OF ARISTOTLE. 
PAN- GERMANISM. 
A kKORGOTTEN GEORGE DARLEY. 
ro. THE CHANGING EAST. 
1x. A COUNCIL OF TRADE. 
12, ITALIAN POETS OF TO-DAY. 
T3. THE SERVICES. 


15. THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 
16. THE CORONATION OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 401. JULY 1902. 8vo. price 6s. 
I. THE DECLINE AND FALL VI. SOME RACIAL CONTRASTS 
VII om PALACES OF 
EMPIRE. LONDON. 


II. WAR AND POETRY, 
Ill. THE ALBANIAN 
TION. 


VIII. VICTOR HUGO. 
QUES- IX. MODERN ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH DRAMA. 
IV. THE LAST VOYAGE OF 
ULYSSES. 
V. THE CAUSES OF ENGLISH 
SCENERY. 


X. THE MASTERY OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


XI. THE EDUCATION BILL. 
XII. PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


No. 108. JULY 1902. Price 6s. 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


I, The Moly Rochas : : an Historical VI. Some Aspects of the Modern 


Inquiry. Novel 
VII. Maurice Maeterlinck 
VIII. Missions to Hindus. No. & 
The Problems 
IX. Religion and Politics in France. 
X. The Empire at Peace 
Short Notices 


III. The Catholic Reaction in France 
IV. Regnum Dei 
V. The Early Years of the Reign of 
Elizabeth 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrtp., New-street Square. 
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R. A. EVERETT & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ACCOUTRED, LONDON.” 


FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. 400 pp., with 120 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


BROADLAND SPORT. 


Written and Illustrated by NICHOLAS EVERITT, Author of 
** Shots from a Lawyer’s Gur.” 

Pike Fishing—Eel Bobbing and Spearing—Snipe Shooting—Decoys, 
how to Make Use of Them—Tubbing—‘“ Wakes ”—Flighting— 
Shooting Decoy Flighting Ponds—Punt Gunning—Curres and their 
Habits—Long-winged Fowl and their Habits—Stalking Horses, Real 
and Artificial—Shore Shooting—Wildfowling—Equipments for Wild 
Fowling—Marshland Shooting—Sandhill Shooting—Swamp Shooting 
—Rough Shooting—Pheasants, from Shell to Shot—Otter Hunting— 
Yachting: Ancient Yachts and Ancient Customs; Yachting in the 
Forties, Fifties, Sixties, Seventies, Eighties, and Nineties ; The First 
Yacht Club; Yachts and Yacht Racing from 1880 to 1900, &c. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on special paper, with 
numerous Full-Page Plates in Photogravure, limited to 100 Copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, price £2 2s. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


“Many books have been written concerning the Broads, but ample room has 
been left for Mr. Nicholas Everitt’s ‘ Broadland Sport,’ a work which deals exhaus- 
tively with this charming district as a sportsman’s paradise. Mr. Everitt does not 
aim so much at guide-book detail or fine descriptive writing as to give his readers 
ractical advice. A fisherman can learn all that is necessary about the fish of the 
roads, their chief haunts, and how to catch them, both in a legitimate manner 
and—sign of a deep insight into Broadland life—by the methods of the poacher. 
If one is in doubt as to whether it is worth while taking a gun when exploring the 
roads Mr. Everitt will be found thoroughly convincing on the point, and he will 
explain all about the numerous wild birds of the district, and give many a useful 
hint as to the methods practised by the wily local sportman......The work is 
capitally illustrated throughout, and will prove of great value both to those who 
are familiar with the Broads, and to those who are going there for the first time.” 
The World. 

** His account of the various yacht clubs, races, and regattas for the past hundred 
years is excellent, as are the photographs with which they are illustrated ; and the 
same may be said of his other chapters, which are full of interest both tu sportsman 
and naturalist. Mr. Everitt has known the ds for many years, and has written 
of them in a vein which well expresses the charm that they never fail to convey to 
those who once visit them.”—Daily News. » 


SHOTS FROM A LAWYER’S GUN-An 
Amusing Book on Sporting Law. By NICHOLAS EVERITT. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

** We have read this book from perinning to end with great pleasure. A book for 
every sportsman to buy and read.” —Fiedd. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE VIKING STRAIN. A Powerful and 
Kealistic Novel. By A. G. HALES, War Correspondent. Illustrated by 
Sranitey L. Woop. 352 pp. 6s. 

“The Viking Strain’ is a good story. Mr. Hales will gain popularity and 
applause not only from the public, but from the critics.” —Daily News. 

“* A novel of life and action.”—/rish Times. 

“*A spirited and entertaining piece of work.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A SPORTSWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By 
FOX RUSSELL, Author of “ Outridden,” ‘Col. Botcherby, M.F.H.,” 
“The Haughtyshire Hunt,” &c. Crown 8vo. Third Edition, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“*T soon took an interest in Lady Kate and her letters to her utterly impossible 
lover. She is healthy minded and speaks home truths. I can recommend any 
my friends who have an hour to spare to read ‘ A Sportswoman’s Love Letters,” the 
hour will not be a dull one.”—W. S. Dixon in the Sporting Times. 


A BEE AMONG THE BANKERS; or, How 
to Increase Your Deposit Rate and Reduce Your Banker’s Charges. By 
HENRY WARREN, Author of “ How to Deal with Your Banker,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“* The book contains much judicious observation that is worth the attention of 
the Scottish reader, widely as the Scottish banking practice differs from the English 
in some important respects.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 


‘* Should prove profitable reading to persons who have money to invest.” 
Scotsman 


WAR HORSES, PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE; or, Life among the Remounts in South Africa. By SYDNEY 
GALVAYNE. Honorary Lieutenant Remount Corps, Author of ‘‘ The Horse,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d- net. [Just out, 

‘* Although a great deal has already been spoken and written on the remount 
subject yet its proper ventilation is of such vitai national importance that the views 
of such an expert as Mr. Galvayne, and one so well — from his employment in 
South Africa to judge the merits of the case, are to be welcomed.” — Fie/d. 


THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE WORK PUBLISHED. 


THE VETERINARY MANUAL (for Horse 
Owners). By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. About 600 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. SECOND EDITION. Revised. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

‘* The teaching of this book is up-to-date in its character, and it will certainly 
prove a boon to the farmer or owner when he happens to reside far from veterinary 
advice, and may require to act in an emergency.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE GROOWM’S GUIDE: his Duties and How 
to Perform Them. By F. T. BARTON. Cloth; 2s. net. 
‘* The information contained in the book could not well be over-rated, and the 
publication should be in the hands not only of grooms, but all gentlemen who have 
grooms in their employ.”"—County Gentleman. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HORSE; or, Selection 
before Purchase. Cloth, 2s. net. 

“* However good a knowledge of horses one may possess, one’s judgment is still 
apt sometimes to go astray, and as it is impossible to know too much about the 
subject, this little book, elementary though it may be, will repay . 
Agricultural World. 


28.pp. Catalogue of Books on application. 
London: R. A. EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co.’s List. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. By 
; Worsy Beaumont. A New and Revised Edition, fully Illustrated, 42s. net. 
“Mr. B sh volume is the s'! work on the subject, well 


printed, and splendidly illustrated.” —Fiedd. 
py gy who owns a motor car and does not wish to leave its comprehension 
solely to his ‘ motor man,’ will find this volume well worth reading.” —Sfectator. 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. By J. C. Tarver, 


Author of ** Gustave Flaubert,” &c. With a Portrait, 15s. net. 


MAXIMILIAN I. HOLY ROMAN EM- 


PEROR. By R. W. Seton Watson. Illustrated, ss. net. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. Edited by 


Rosert S. Rair Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


PETER lil. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. The 


Story of a Crisis and a Crime. By R. NispeT Barn. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERICA. By A. G. BrapLey. New Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. 


By J. P. Mowsray. Illustrated. 6s, net. 

A JOURNEY TO NATURE. By J. P. Mow- 
BRAY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By Joun Horstey Mayo. Many Full- 
page Coloured Illustrations and Plates. 2 vols. £3 3s. net. 


FRENCH ART. Classic and Contemporary Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. By M. C. Brownett, Author of “ Victorian Prose- 
Masters.” With 48 Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. ars. net. 

By Dr. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 
Joun Nisset. Two vols. 32s. net. ‘ 

INVENTORIES OF CHRIST CHURCH 
CANTERBURY. Edited by J. Wickuam Lecce, F.S.A., and W. 
Sr. Joun Hore, M.A. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By Merepitu Townsenp. 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. By 


Eveanor G. Haypven. A Berkshire Book. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
By RENE VALLERY 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. 


Ravor. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portrait. Two vols. 32s. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 


RENAISSANCE. By Epirn Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By Cuarves 


A. Dinsmore. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO. 


By H. WicksTEED and Epmunp G. GARDNER. Demy 8vo. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AS PUBLICAN. 
An Examination of the Gothenburg System. By JoHn Watker, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT ON A FARM. 


By WALTER M.P. Illustrated. 1s. Second Edition. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE of MODERN 
HISTORY, A.D. 400—1870. Compiled and Arranged by M. Morison. 
Oblong 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Pocket Edition now Complete in 15 Volumes. Cloth 2s. 6d. net each ; leather 


s, 6d. net each. 
THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. 


Edited by James GarrpNER, of the Public Record Office. Crown 8vo. 
4 vols, Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol. 21s. net. 


FIVE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MARTA. By Gwynne. 


* Certain to take a high place in the season’s fiction.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ A remarkable book.” —Daily Telegraph. | 

“The book as a whole is extremely interesting.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 

‘* The author treats us to a wholly new plot.”—British Weekly. 

The plot is well conceived and its interest sustained.” —Pad/ Mail Gazette. 
novel of quite unusual vigour and fascination.”— Daily Express. 


THE BATTLEGROUND. By Gtascow. 
“A FINE NOVEL. This is no ordinary novel......but a book full of beauty, 
tenderness, pathos, and humour.”—British Weekly. 


“ Stirring i f th d, and likely to be popular.” 
Stirring in every sense of the word, and likely ne 


‘* Excellent character-drawing, plenty of genuine human feeling, and a really fine 
iption of a battle.” —Academy. | 
* Full of charm, romance, and incident. "— Literary World. a 
‘The story is packed with incident, will raise both smiles and tears, and is 
thoroughly interesting.” - Sunday Times. 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart Epwarp 


Wuirte, Author of “ The Westerners.” 
“ Repeats his triumph of ‘ The Westerners,’ and makes a distinct ea Life 
‘oun 
An exceptionally strong and capable study.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 
‘* A distinctly clever and well-written book.”—Birmingham Post. 
** A book to read and—to remember.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
‘Worthy of a high and popular appreciation.” —Sunday Times. 


A BOOK OF STORIES. ByG. S. Srreet. 

** Mr. Street’s work ought to be popular. It combi of the deftness 
and subtlety of Mr. Henry James, with high spirits and many of those qualities 
which go to make a book g."—At 


THE FORERUNNER. 


By MEREJOWSKI, Author of “The Death of the Gods,” } 
Which the Pal? Mall Gazette said “Is in all respects a book of most enthrallin 
interest,” and of which the Daily Chronicle said: ‘‘ We are ready to admit 
another to the select circle of great historical novels.” 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
gi 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Subscription Lists will open on Monday, the 2ist July, 1902, and will be closed on Thursday, 
the 24th July, 1902, for Town and Country. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies pursuant to the 
Companies Act of 1900. 


THE WEST END CLOTHIERS COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1900. 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £260,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
80,000 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each .. £80,000 
180,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 180,000 
£260,000 


Of which 30,000 Ordinary Shares are reserved for subsequent issue for the further 
development of the business. 


DEBENTURE STOCK. 
£80,000 4} per cent. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK. 


A sum of £4,650 per annum at least will be set aside for interest on, and redemption of, Debenture Stock, either by drawings at 105, 
or by purchase in the market below that price. This will provide for the entire extinction of the Debenture Stock within 35 years. Ona 
winding-up of the Company the Debenture Stock will be repayable at 105. The Debenture Stock will be secured by a specific Mortgage to 
the Trustees of the Company’s Leasehold properties, and by a floating charge on the whole undertaking of the Company. 


ISSUE AT PAR OF 
the whole of the DEBENTURE STOCK and PREFERENCE SHARES and 150,000 
ORDINARY SHARES. 


The Preference Shares are entitled to a Cumu’ative Preferential Dividend at the rate of £5% per ceat. per annum, and will rank both for 
Capital and dividend in priority to the Ord!nary Shares of the Company, but without the right to further participation in profits or assets, 
except in the latter to the following extent - namely, that in the event of a winding-up for reconstruction or of a winding-up after a sale of the 
Company’s undertaking the Preference Shares shall confer on the holders the right to receive out of the assets a premium of 2s. 6d. per Share 
in addition to payment off of Capita) and any arrears of dividend. 

The interest on the Debenture Stock and the dividend on the Preference Shares will be payable half-yearly on 31st January and 31st July, 
and the first payment of interest and dividends will be made on the 31st January next, calculated from the dates of payment of the respective 
instalments. 

12,000 Preference Shares and 50,000 Ordinary Shares, fully paid, will be alloted to the Vendor Company, or its nominees, in part satisfaction 
of the purchase price. 

The Directors and their friends have applied for 50,000 Ordinary Shares at par, which will be allotted to them in full, and the remaining 
space Ordinary Shares and 68,000 Preference Shares, and the whole of the Debenture Stock are now offered for Subscription at par, payable 
as follows : — 

DEBENTURE STOCK. | PREFERENCE SHARES. | ORDINARY SHARES. 
2s. 6d. on Application. 
£45 9 on Allotment. | 5s. on Allotment. | 5s. on Allotment. 
£50_~—Cé=s;, on 1st Oct., 1902. 12s. 6d. on ist Oct., 1902. 12s. 6d. on Ist Oct., 1902. 


The Minimum Subscription on which the Company will proceed to Allotment is the whole of the Debenture Stock and Preference Shares 


and Ordinary Shares now offered for Subscription. 
Applicants for Debenture Stock may pay up in full on Allotment, and interest will be allowed upon such pre-payments at the rate of £3 per 


cent. per annum. 


Trustees for Debenture Stock Holders. 
THE LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LIMITED, 49 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Directors. 
HUGH HUTCHINSON GARDINER (Governing Director of the West End Clothiers Company, Limited), r20 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
JOHN HEDGES, of Stockall, Stewkley, Bucks (a Director of the Royal Insurance Company). 


FRANK ARNOLD, of 37 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., 
DAVID ANDERSON, of 242 Oxford Street, London, W., } Managers for upwards of 9 years of Branches of the Vendor Company. 
THOMAS WRIGHT ADCOCK, of 71 and 72 Strand, London, W.C., 

Bankers. 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 
onze Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. | LIMITED, 
(Head , Edinburgh ; and branches in Scotland.) London, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, and other branches. 
Brokers. 


G. H. & A, M. JAY, 17 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Solicitors to the Company. Solicitors to the Trustees. 
TAMPLIN, TAYLER & JOSEPH, GRIBBLE, ODDIE, SINCLAIR & JOHNSON, 
165 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 38 Bedford Row, W.C. 


Auditors 
-JOSOLYNE, MILES & BLOW, 28 King Street, Cheapside, E.C.,  - HERMAN LESCHER, STEPHENS & CO., 6 Clements Lane, 
and Manchester. | Lombard Street, E.C. : 
and Offices (770. tem.). 
C. STADEN, 6 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers and Brokers, at the Offices of the Company, and at the various Branches. 
London, 17th July, 1902. 
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FOUR PER CENT. EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT 
IRRIGATION TRUST CERTIFICATES. 


Secured by deposit of Government ay Warrants (Mandats de Paiement), which are a direct and unconditional obligation of the Egyptian 


Government 


a charge (affectation) on the Irrigation Works at Assouan and Assiout on the Nile. 


FINAL ISSUE OF 3,847 CERTIFICATES OF £100 EACH TO BEARER, £384,700 


Being the balance of a total issue of like Certificates for 42,714,700, all ranking pari passu, bearing interest at 4 per cent. and redeemable by means 
of an accumulative sinking fund within 30 years commencing in 1903, to be secured by a deposit of Pay Warrants of the Egyptian 
Government amounting to 44,716,780, falling due in sixty equal half-yearly instalments, commencing on Ist July, 1903. The amount of 


Certificates already issued is £2, 330,000. 


Trustees for the Certificate-holders. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD HILLINGDON. 


SIR_ ERNEST CASSEL, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 


HUGH COLIN SMITH, Ese. 


The holders of the Certificates will be entitled to receive out of the proceeds of the 
deposited Pay Warrants interest at the rate of 4% per annum, commencing from 
the 1st January, 1903, payable by half-yearly coupons on the 1st July and 
1st January, and the principal by means of sixty (half-yearly drawings at par, the 
first repayment to be made on July 1st, 1903. 

The payment of cou up to and including January rst, 1903, is provided for 
the deposit in cash with the Trustees of the 2 required. Pe ad 
ISSUE PRICE 103% 

payable £ 5 on Application ; 
15 on 
‘40 on 20th August ; 
443 on September. 


Total £103% 
The full interest (£2) for six months will be ble on January 1st, 1903, when 
the first coupon on the Certificates will be due. 
Payment in full may be made on allotment, in which case a discount at the rate 
of 2% per annum will be allowed. 
— BANK OF ENGLAND are authorised to receive applications for this 
e. 


Tue Ecyptian GoveRNMENT in 1898 entered into a contract with Messrs. 
John Aird & Co. for carrying out certain Irrigation Works, consisting mainly of 
two large dams (barrages) across the River Nile, one situated at 
590 miles, and the other at Assiout, about 250 miles above Cairo. 


supplied as the works progress, its ‘arran lue as hereafter stat 


the following is a specimen 
Specimen. 
Numéro Numéro 
“de Série 1. d’Ordre x. 


“TRAVAUX D’'IRRIGATION DU GOUVERNEMENT EGYPTIEN. 
“ ASSOUAN ET ASSIOUT 1898. 


‘““MANDAT DE PAIEMENT. 
** £500 Sterling. 4500 Sterling. 

“Le Gouvernement Egyptien déclare par les présentes, qu’en retour de travaux 
“* effectués et de matériaux fournis pour les travaux d’i tion susmentionnés, il 
“* reconnait devoir, absolument, et sans condition aucune, & MM. John Aird et Cie, 
“la somme de Cing cents livres sterling (£500). 

“* Le Gouvernement s’engage par les présentes & payer 4 MM. John Aird et Cie, 
“ou au porteur de ce Mandat, le rer Juillet 1903 la dite somme de Cinq cents 
“ livres sterling. 

** Ce paiement s’effectuera & Londres, par l’intermédiaire de la Banque d’Angle- 
“ terre, contre la remise de ce mandat. 

**Ce paiement sera effectué & tout événement Au Porteur des présentes, en 
** totalité et sans déduction quelconque et indépendamment de toute contestation 
** qui peut étre actuell pend ou qui pourrait s’élever dans la suite entre le 
‘** Gouvernement et MM. John Aird et Cie, ou de toute autre contestation quelle 
© bree soit, la dette reconnue par les présentes étant pour une somme certaine et 
** déterminée et constituant une créance liquide et reconnue par le Gouvernement 
“* Egyptien. 

“ Le présent mandat confére au porteur, jusqu’’ son entier désintéressement, une 
“* affectation sur les travaux pour assurer le paiement de Ja somme indiquée dans 
“*ce mandat, et le dit porteur pourra, d’accord avec les porteurs de tous autres 
“‘mandats émis par rapport aux mémes travaux (dont le maximum ne devra pas 
** toutefois excéder les limites mentionnées dans la table au dos des présentes) ou 
“* d’accord avec la majorité de ces porteurs, nommer ou faire nommer par !'autorité 
“‘compétente un représentant chargé de mettre & exécution de la maniére qu'il 
‘“‘appartiendra le dit droit d’affectation, au cas oit ce n’aura pas été payé 
**a Péchéance. 

“‘ Aucune prise de possession par le Gouvernement des travaux ni aucun acte 
** quelconque ne seront susceptibles de porter atteinte a la dite affectation. 


“* Le présent mandat et tous autres mandats émis ou & émettre dans les limites 


“* susmentionnées auront rang égal et pari passu sans aucun droit de préferénce ni 
“de priorité & raison de leur numéro, série, date d’émission ou autre circonstance 


quelconque. 
“En date du 11 Juin, 1898. 


“ Pour le Gouvernement, 
“Le Ministre dep Travaux Publics, 
“H. Fakry. 


Contresigné, 
‘*Ingénieur du Gouvernement Egyptien, 
(Sd.) “A. R. Webb.” 
Translation. 
** Series No. 1. No. 
“EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION WORKS. 
Assouan AND AssiouT 1898. 
“ £500 Sterling. 4500 Sterling. 
“ PAY WARRANT. 

‘* The Egyptian Government hereby declares that in consideration of work done 
‘* and materials supplied for the above Irrigation works it acknowledges that it is 
“ indebted absolutely and wi jitionally to Messrs. John Aird & in the sum 
“* of Five hundred pounds sterling (£500 sterling). 

“The Government hereby undertakes to pay to Messrs. John Aird & Co. or the 
\\ bearer of this Warrant on the rst July, 1903; said sum of Five hundred pounds 


uan, about 


— 


“ This 2 peumens will be made in London through the medium of the Bank of 
“* England against surrender of this Warrant. 


‘“* This payment will be made in any event to the bearer hereof in full without an 
** deduction whatever, and ir ive of any dispute that mf be —— pend- 
‘* ing or which may hereafter arise between the Government and Messrs. John Aird 
** & Co., or of any other dispute whatsoever, the debt hereby acknowledged being. 
‘* for a fixed and determined sum and constituting a claim agreed and recognised by 
* the Egyptian Government. 

“‘This Warrant confers upon the bearer, until completely satisfied, a charge upon 
‘* the works to secure payment of the sum indicated in this Warrant, and the said 
“ bearer may, jointly with the holders of all other Warrants issued in respect of the 
‘* same works (the maximum amount whereof shall not however exceed the limits 
“ mentioned in the Table hereon endorsed) or in accord with the majority of such, 
“ holders, appoint or cause to be appointed by the authority a repre- 
‘* sentative to be entrusted with the enforcement in such manner as may be called 
“ for of such right of charge, should this Warrant not have been paid when due, 


* No taking into possession of the works by the Government nor any act whatso- 
“ ever shall be liable to impair the said charge. 

‘The present and all other Warrants issued or to be issued within the limits. 
“ aforesaid, shall rank equally and pari passu without any right of preference or 
o = by reason of their number, series, date of issue, or any other circumstance 

whatever. 


Dated 11th June, 1898. 


“ For the Government, 
“ The Minister of Public Works, 
(Sd.) H, Fakry. 
Countersigned, 
Engineer to the Government, 
(Sd.) “A. R. Webb.” 


The total amount of these Pay Warrants to be issued is £4,716,780, payable by 
sixty payments of £78,613 each half-year, commencing on July 1st, 1903, ending. 
on January rst, 1933. The Table endorsed on the Pay Warrants referred to above 
states these payments in detail. : 

The Irrigation Investment Corporation, Limited, which was formed for the pur- 

in 1898, entered into an agreement with Messrs. John Aird & Co. to pu 
} mone them the whole of the £4,716,780 Pay Warrants, and the present issue is made 
on behalf of that Corporation. 


Under the terms of a Trust Deed dated the azst aot. 899, that Corporation 
has heretofore lodged with the Bank of England on behalf of the Trustees Pay 
Warrants for £4,080,000, representing sixty half-yearly payments of £68,000 each,. 
commencing on the 1st July, 1903, and ending on the rst January, 193) u 
trust to apply the proceeds to the due payment of interest and Sinking Fund of 
the five previous issues of £2,330,000 Certificates and expenses from the rst January, 
1903, the payments for interest and Sinking Fund on those issues amounting 
together to £67,032 a The Corporation also lodged a sum sufficient to 
secure the due payment of interest and expenses of the Trust up to the rst January, 
1903. 

Under the terms of the same Trust Deed the Corporation has now lodged with 
the Bank of England on behalf of the Trustees in_ of the present final issue 
of £384,700 Certificates, the balance of the said Pay Warrants amounting to 
4636,780 and representing sixty half-yearly payments of £10,613 each, commencing. 
on the 1st July, 1903, and ending on the rst January, 1933. The said Pay 
Warrants, together with those i deposited, represent sixty half-vearly pay: 
ments of a total of £78,613. The payments for interest and Sinking Fund of the 
present issue amount to £11,068 half-yearly, making with the amounts payable in 
respect of the previous issues a total half-yearly service of 478,100, so that there will 
be available, apart from the amounts required for interest and Sinking Fund, the 
amount of £s1 3 half-yearly, which covers the YY” of the Trust. ‘Ihe Corpora- 
tion has also lodged a sum sufficient to secure the due payment of interest on the 
present issue and the further expenses of the Trust up to the 1st January, 1903. 


Thus the Pay Warrants and cash lodged with the Trustees represent an amount 
sufficient for the payment of the interest and Sinking Fund of the entire issue 
of Certificates (£2,714,700) and expenses. 


The Egyptian Government have = gue wate the Pay Warrants before 
maturity, and therefore the redemption of the Certificates cannot be anticipated. 


lications must be on printed forms, which can be obtained at the Head Office 
of the Bank of England (Chief Cashier's Office), or at any of its Branches ; or of 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co.,4 Lombard Street, E.C., and should be forwarded. 
together with the amount payable on application to the Bank of England, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C. 


Failure to any instalment when due will render all previous payments liable: 
to forfeiture. Par y it will be returned in full, and if 


no allotment is made the Deposi 

only a portion of the amount applied for is allotted, the balance of the Deposit will 
ied towards the payment of the amount due on allotment. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be delivered in exchange for Allotment Letters, 

Trust Certificates will, when ready, be exchanged for fully-paid Scrip 


es. 


A copy of the Deed of Trust and of the Pay Warrants can be seen at the Offices 
of Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton & Co., 574 Old Broad Street, E.C., the Solicitors 


for the Trustees. 
_—* will close at or before 4 o’clock on Tuesday, the 22nd: 
Lonpvon, E.C., 18th July, 1902. 
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THE CITY AND SURREY ELECTRIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, are issuing a Prospectus, and amongst other 
“things state that the List will Open on Monday next at Ten 
o’clock, and Close at any time thereafter. 


London Electric Railway, authorised by the following special Acts of 
Parliament : The City and Brixton Railway Acts, 1898, 1899, Igo. 
Borough and Lambeth. Kennington, Camberwell, and Brixton. 


ENGINEERS. 
Sir BENJAMIN BAKER, K.C.M.G., Mr. DAVID HAY, and 
Mr. BASIL MOTT. 


THE CITY & SURREY ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


(New Parent Syndicate. ) 


CAPITAL, £150,000. 


Divided into 15,000 shares of £10 each (dividends 
guaranteed by the contracting Company during con- 
struction of line). 


Five per cent. interest and a guaranteed bonus of 17% per cent. are 
payable by the contracting Company under the said contract dated 
26th May, 1902. 

The contracting Company guarantee the bonus to be at least 17$ per 
‘ent. upon the nominal amount of the share capital of this Company. 

The purchase price of the shares is payable £1 on application, £4 
‘on receipt of notice, and the balance in two equal monthly instal- 
ments. 

CITY TERMINUS, already built and equipped, close to the Monument. 

APPROACH INTO THE CITY.—Approach lines are already constructed and 
fully equipped for running. 

TUNNEL UNDER THE THAMES is already built and electrically equipped 
A beginning of the railway is therefore already in existence, from the City of London 
to the south side of the Thames. 

Market premiums and current prices of electrical undertakings : Central London 
Electric Railway, £106; London United, £18: Electric and General Investment 
Company (£1 paid), £5; Dublin United, Pref., £15 ; Bristol Tramways Company, 
21 ; Imperial Tramways, 424.-—June 6. 

The London County Council.—The London County Council’s Engineer, Sir 
Alexander Binnie, specially suggests the extension of this line southward to 
Streatham Common and Lower Norwood.—(See Reports of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee.) 

THE PRESS.—‘ The line is sure to become very popular, as it opens up an 
immense area ripe for development, and should produce a large and profitable 
traffic.” ‘‘ Is intended to reach Camberwell, Dulwich, and the neighbouring metro- 
politan suburbs. The line should become popular.” ‘‘ The proposed City and 
Surrey Electric Tube should come as a boon and blessing to City men, who at pre- 
sent may be seen in crowds every afternoon wending their weary way over London 
Bridge to the railway termini on the Surrey side. It appears to meet an urgent 
need, especially if, as seems probable, it can be connected up with the American 
Tubes.” ‘The City and Surrey Electric Railway should turn out to own one of 
the most popular of Tubes."’ 


DIRECTORS. 
Hon. ALEXANDER HUGH WILLOUGHBY, Huntington, York. 
‘Sir KENNETH MACKENZIE of Tarbat, Bart., A.M.Inst.C.E., 25 Courtfield 
Gardens, S.W. 

WILLIAM C. HALLETT, 75 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
ROBERT B. MALTBY, Director, Fie'd, Mallett and Co., Limited, Westbourne 
Road, Sheffield. 

A. TINDAL-CARILL-WORSLEY, Platt Hall, Rusholme, near Manchester, 


SOLICITOR. 
H. PERCY BECHER, 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


BROKER. 


SIDNEY HEYWOOD GLOVER, 5 Copthall Buildings, E.C., and London 
Stock Exchange. 


BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
and Branches. 


AUDITORS. 
DAVIS, ROBERTSON, & CO., St. Lawrence House, King Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (470 tem). 

F. CLIFFORD GOODMAN, F.C.A., 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

1. One thousand millions sterling (£1,000,000,000) are invested in British railway 
shares and debentures. 

2. Electric railways are steadily increasing, and successfully competing with 
other railways. 

3- London electric railways, being freehold, are held in perpetuity by the share- 
holders as a permanent property. u 


_Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the Offices of the Com. 

pary, ictoria Street, Westminster, and the Broker, Sidney H. Glover, Copt- 

Ball Buildings, E.C. 
Dated 14th July, rgo2. 
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THE NEW AFRICAN COMPANY. 
‘Strong and Satisfactory Position.” 
"Ts Eighth Annual General Meeting of the New 


African Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Sir Charles Euan-Smith, K.C.B., C.S.1. 

Mr. Thomas Day (secretary pro tem.) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the Auditors’ report, 

The Chairman in proposing the adoption of the report and balance-sheet said all 
would concur with the statement made in the report, that the position of the 
Company continues to be strong and satisfactory, notwithstanding the events of 
the past eighteen months, which have, of course, not been favourable to any great 
development of business in the Transvaal and in South Africa, where their main 
field of enterprise must and will always be sought for. Such transactions as they 
have entered into during the course of the eighteen months under review have been 
successful, and profitable realisations have been effected. It must necessarily take 
time before South Africa could again enjoy its normal prosperity. As the incidence 
of improved administration, of wider communication, and, above all, of political 
security and certainty, made itself felt, a large field would gradually open out for 
the employment of capital and energies. As far as could safely be done now, 
the board had made arrangements to meet and deal with any opportunities that 
might arise for the profitable employment of capital. He continued : -‘‘ As you 
will have gathered from the report, our work on your behalf, since we last met you, 
has been, in consequence greatly of the stagnation in South Africa, to a large 
extent concentrated upon the development of our interest in the Ethiopian 
Railway Company, as to which we have from time to time given you 
full information. You are aware of the strong position we took up in this 
railway company, both as a pure matter of business, and also with a wish to 
reconcile as far as possible English and French commercial enterprise in 
Abyssinia. In the end, we considered it wise, in your interests, to support the 
agreement which the railway company entered into with the French Government 
for the subvention of the line, by which the railway has now, to all intents and 
purposes, become for the present, at least—a Franco-Abyssinian State enterprise. 
The French Government have granted to the railway company 500,coo francs per 
annum for fifty years, in return for certain rights which the Government now enjoy 
with respect to its management and the control of its business. We, for our part, 
shall loyally support the French Government in all the measures we hope they 
will initiate towards bringing the management of the railway company into 
an efficient and satisfactory state. The line has now reached about kilometre 
243, and it is contemplated shortly to push on towards Addis Abeba, the 
capital of the Emperor Menelik’s dominion. It would undoubtedly have 
been to the advantage of British commercial interests if arrangements could 
have been made for linking on the line to a port in British Somaliland 
in the same way as it is now linked tothe port of Djibouti in French Somaliland ; 
this plan, however, which we are sure is the best for all concerned, has not yet met 
with support either on one side or the other of the Channel. We hope that wiser 
counsels will eventually prevail, and we see no reason why either country should 
object to such mutual activity in that part of Africa. With good management we 
have great confidence i». the line becoming one of the most prosperous of the various 
lines now tapping all parts of Africa from the coast. Our interests in this business 
are, as you will also bave gathered from the report, with those of the Oceana and 
New Egyptian Companies, consolidated in the international Ethiopian Railway 
Trust and Cons‘ruction Company, in which, through our recent further acquisition o 
shares, we now hold the controlling voice. Our last acquisition just referred to was that 
of 60,000 trust shares, which raised our total holding to 201,000 shares, out of a capital 
issued of 300,000 shares. For this block of 60,000 shares we issued as fully paid 
24,000 New African shares to the Société Industrielle d’Orient, to whom we had 
previously paid 4.000 shares for the abandonment of our option over their remaining 
interests in the railway, which, however, after the granting of the subvention, when 
the prospects of the railway ccmpany were materially improved, we thought it 
policy tosecure. We have also dwelt in the report on the other issue of share 
capital, which we made during the course of these negotiations with the Ethiopian 
Railway Company, previous to the granting of the subvention. At one time we had 
made up our minds with the Oceana Company to largely support the rail- 
way company, and in a manner which would have placed the future in our 
hands. The issue of your shares which we made would, in conjunction with the 
financial support which the Oceana Company were prepared to afford, have 
placed us in a position to do all that was necessary in this respect. However, as 
we have told you, the French Government’s action rendered our further financia 
support unnecessary for the present at least. In Egypt, where, as you are aware, 
we have, through our holding in the New Egyptian Company, a considerable 
interest, I am gl d to state that the reclamation works upon the Nil-, which 
are now under the superintendenc: of Mr. J. S. Beresford, M.Inst.C.E., and 
Mr. Dempster, are progressing satisfactorily. After this year’s flood it should be 
possible to estimate the value of the lands recovered by the works that have already 
been sanctioned and carried out, and it is, as we are informed, the intention of the 
New Egyptian Company to proceed further in the coming year with the reclamation 
of other tracts of land. In the Soudan the fleet of service steamers and steam barges 
which, under guarantee of the Soudan Government, are to trade on the Blue and 
White Niles, will, we hope, shortly be put upon the river, and commence operations 
The Soudan Company has engaged as their agent in Khartuum Mr. Harold F. 
Hall, who has previously had much experience in work of a similar nature in other 
parts of Africa. As to the other interests, there is little that I can tell you at the 
present time with regard to the Company’s holdings in West Africa in the Taquah 
and Abosso Mines, where work is progressing steadily towards bringing these pro- 
perties into a stage of produciion. With regard to the Marconi Wireless Company, 
I can add little, except to say that Mr. Marconi’s constant progress and improve- 
ments on his marvellous apparatus should shortly result in the establishment of 
regular communication across the Atlantic, to be followed by similar communica- 
tions across all oceans. We had yesterday news that Mr. Marconi had received, 
on board the Italian warship ‘‘Carlo Alberto” at Cronstadt, signals from the 
Marconi station at Poldhu, in Cornwall, ronghly a distance 0’ 1,69. miles across sea 
and continent. The only other matter to which I have to allude is that relating 
to the Bou Jaber Mine in Tunis, of which I have made mention to you in my 
speech of the last two years. This affair has, since our last meeting, assumed a 
different aspect. An action, which was brought against the Bou Jaber Company 
in connection therewith and which they defended i ly decided in 


» Was y 

their favour by a full bench of Judges in Paris, and since then the Procureur- 
General of the French Republic has directed a criminal inquiry into the circum- 
stances under which the Bou Jaber Mine was sold under false pretences. This 
inquiry being now in ‘ull operation, it is not possible for me to say more 
ufoa this subject at the present moment. In all these matters the co- 


operation of Messrs. Ochs Brothers has been active throughout, and of late 
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especially in connection with the railway business in Paris. It is, as we have 
stated in the report, to define and secure their services that we have entered into the 
arrangement with Messrs. Ochs Brothers, whereby they formally act as managers 
of the Company, which they have indeed virtually n doing for many years. It 
is proposed that Messrs. Ochs Brothers’ remuneration shall depend entirely upon the 


ts earned by the Company of which they will receive the same proportion as 
the individual directors. Before moving the adoption of the report and _balance- 


sheet, I would ask you to approve the distribution of a dividend which we have pro- 
to fix at 20 per cent.. free of tax. I shall be glad to answer any question 
which any of the shareholders present may wish to put to me with regard to the 
balance-sheet. 
Earl of Chesterfield, P.C., seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
to. 


HANNAN'S BROWNHILL. 


Amalgamation with Hannan’s Oroya Company 
Approved. 


|= seventh ordinary general meeting of the 
Hannan’s Brownhill Gold Mining Company, Limited, was held on Tues- 
day, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., Mr. W. F. Turner presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. D. G. Lumsden) having read the notice convening the 
ting and the Auditors’ report, 
The Chairman said that the result of the year’s operations was a gross profit of 
£119,832, which had been mainly obtained for the treatment of sulphide ores. A 
large amount of prospecting work had been carried on by means of bore holes, and 
the result afforded proof of the value of parts of their property which 
during the last eighteen months had added nothing to the ore reserves 
of the Company. During the current year there had been an increase in 
the amount of ore obtained per ton to 2} oz- The mine and its equipment 
stood in the books of the Company at a figure far below its value, which was 
a position that could be regarded as quite unique. The Company held at the 
present time about £113,000 in cash, bullion, &c., and against that they had 
current liabilities of only about £13,000. Referring to the proposed ] tion 


the Coronation. He congratulated Sir A. Conan Doyle (one of the directors) 
on the honour recently conferred on him by the King, and the chairman mentioned 
that the balance of the profit, £1,000, which remained after providing the expenses 
connected with the printing, translating, and distribution of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s pamphlet on the war had been handed over by that gentleman to Edin- 
burgh University, for founding a scholarship for South African students—open 
alike to Briton and Boer. In conclusion he moved the adoption of the report and 
the of the dividends recommended on the and ordinary shares 
«s e rate of 5} per cent. and 8 per cent. respectively. 

ir Arthur 


GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 16. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment 
on or after FRIDAY, the rst AUGUST, of the DIVIDEND (2s per cent., i.e. 5s. 
per share) after surrender of COUPON No. 16, at the Head Office in Johannes- 
burg, the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or to the Company's 
representatives in Paris, Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants belonging to holders resident in the United 
Kingdom will be subject to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax 
as usual. All coupons presented at the Paris Office, and at the London Office for 
account of holders resident in France, will be payable at 4s. 8d. per share, the 
deduction of 4d. being made on account of French Taxes. Coupons presented at 
the Head Office, Johannesburg, must be accompanied by Affidavits or statutory 
declarations deci ring the full name and residence of the owner of the Share 
Warrants from which such coupons have been detached to enable the Company to 
deduct any taxes payable in respect thereof. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of 
the Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day on or after a5th July, 
between the hours of Bleven and Two (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED). 

Listing Forms may be on ——- 

y order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

18th July, 1902. 


nan Doyle seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously, 


of this Company with their neighbour, the Hannan’s Oroya Company, he said that 
prolonged negotiations had resulted in a scheme under which the Brownhill Com- 
pany should increase its authorised capital to such an extent as to enable it to 
issue 295.000 shares for the purchase of the Hannan’s Oroya Company’s entire 
undertaking. Their share capital then would be £450,002. This would be repre- 
sented by three properties—namely. the present mining leases, extending to 
57 acres, the Hannan’s Oroya north block of 24 acres, and their southern block 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


A SPECIAL Generat MEztING of Shareholders in the 
A. above-named Company will be held in the Board Room, Exploration 
Buildings, Johannesburg, on Tuesday, 2nd September, 1902, for the following 


of 12 acres, making a total of abont 93 acres, together with the mining equip 
and general assets of the two Companies. en this amalgamation has been 


effected they will have liquid assets to the amount of between £140,000 and 
£150,000. It is manifest that the amalgamated Company will enjoy great advan- 


tages over both the existing Brownhill Company and the existing Oroya Company. 
» he motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was seconded by 

r. Davis. 

In answer to Mr. Casley the Chairman further stated that at the end of December 
the Company was not in a position to pay a dividend, and they had not thought it 
desirable to pay one since, having regard to the pending amalgamation. It was 
difficult to say what ore was in sight in any field except the Rand, and the board 

not pretend to be able to say what it was. 

Mr. Wheeler said that, in his opinion, the shareholders should have the benefit 
of the £100,000 in hand. The Chairman said that the amount must go into the pot 
of the new Company. 

Mr. Moreing spoke in favour of the scheme, and said the board had had the 
amalgamation in their minds for years, and the proprietors could rest assured that 
what was being done was in the best interests of the Comoany. Thev had tried to 
buy the property before, but were unsuccessful. They then tried to get it for 
30,000 or 40,000 shares, but since then great discoveries had been made and now it 
was quite likely that the Oroya shareholders would decline the amalgamation. 
There was no ore in the original Brownhill property, and thev would have no mine 
at all at the present time if it had not been for the other properties he had bought 
for them. One was the Cygnet Lease, for which he paid £100, and some hundreds 
of thousands had been taken out of it. He thought therefore that the share- 
holders could trust the board and management to act in their interests. 

The motion was then put and carried with one dissentient. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 
Greater Profits and Steady Business. 


“THE first annual ordinary general meeting of Raphael 
Tuck and Sons, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Salisbury House, Fins- 
‘bury Circus, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Ado'ph Tuck (chairman of the 
Company). 
The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Bretherton) having read the notice calling the meeting 
The Chairman said that the business during the past year might be said to have 
pursued the even tenor of its way, almost undisturbed and unaffected by its forma- 
tion, within that period, into a public company. To the directors perhaps, even 
more than to the shareholders, this fact was a matter for especial congratulation. 
He thought the sound basis of the Company was well evidenced when, not- 
withstanding the changes, the smooth progress of the business was in no 
way interfered with. After providing for bad and doubtful debts and deprecia- 
tion of stocks, the net profit for the twelve months’ trading amounted to £47,197, 
which was more than £1,500 in excess of the highest sum earned in any 
previous year. The healthiness of affairs was further emphasised by the fact 
that the profit was contributed by each of the seven departments, the extra 
earnings being mainly due to the latest additions to the card department—namely, 
picture postcards, a new branch of their trade which, he believed, would have a 
great future. Within 48 hours of the announcement of peace having been signed, 
upwards of 100,000 specially prepared postcards, all bearing Lord Kitchener's cabled 
message, were being sold by the company’s customers in every part of the United 
Kingdom, and repeat orders flowed in by every mail for a week afterwards. The 
pany’s C postcards had also met with a gratifying reception through- 
out the country. The bulk of the sales of these souvenir cards belonged, however, 
to the Company’s second financial year, which commenced on May: last. The 
pei branch of the card department, Christmas cards, still occupied premier rank. 
season’s sales beat all their previous records, and a large amount of orders for 
next season's cards were already in hand, In this department a Royal Christmas 
card again headed their collection. The book department, and the vigorous 
calendar department, also promised to render an equally good account of them- 
selves, while the steadily expanding departments of photogravures and engravings, 
and the various branches coming under the heading of the “ art studies” department. 
, continued to do more than hold their own. ¢ art novelty department and 
the showcard and advertising goods department exhibited no less gratifying 
results. The great value of the Company's business lay in the wide scope of its 
seven distinct departments, all intimately connected with ari. Embracing as these 
departments did, within their respective eres, practically every form of art 
publishing, for every section of society, the business was singularly free from 
such risks as might be supposed to be engendered by the periodica! fluctuations of 
“¢aste on the part ef the public. He sfterwands referred to the efforts which 


bu :—To alter the Articles of Association by the addition of a Clause author- 
ising the Board of Directors to increase the Capital of the Company from £750,000 
to £800,002 by the creation of 50,000 new Shares, to be issued as they may decide. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 2nd to the 8th September, 1992, both 
days inclusive. 
olders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times re eee, 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bish te Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d'Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of 
the Meeting. 

By Order, 


A. MOIR, London Secretary 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
4th July, 1902. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 
Issue of 100,000 Réserve Shares. 


HE Directors, pursuant to the powers granted by 

the Articles of Association, invite Applications for the 1oo,cco Reserve 

Shares of the nominal value of £1 each, thus increasing the issued capital from 
4650,c00 to £750,000. Every person who is a registered shareholder at the close 
of business on the 8th August, rgo2, will have the right to apply in the proportion 
of one Reserve Share for every six and a-half shares then held, but applications in 
respect of fractional parts of six and a-half shares cannot be entertained. 
_ The issue has been decided upon in order to liquidate part of the Company’s 
liabilities incurred on capital account. 
The purchase price of the r00,0co Reserve Shares has been fixed at £4 per Share, 
—_ on application, and the whole issue has been guaranteed by the Rand 

ines, Limited, at that price. Shareholders entitled to apply will be those 
registered in the Company's books on the 8th day of August, 1902, and holders 
of Bearer Share Warrants who shall have deposited their warrants by that date 
at one of the Company's offices, and applications will be received at the Johannes- 
burg and London Offices on or before the rsth day of August, 1902. Failing the 
receipt of such applications by that date shareholders will be deemed to have 
declined the offer. . 
Applications should be made on the Company’s forms and must be accompanied 
by ci eque (payable to ‘‘Langlaagte Deep, Limited, or Rearer,” and crossed 
“*& Co.”) for the full amount of the number of Shares applied for at £4 per Share. 
Holders of Bearer Shares must deposit their Warrants either at the Head Office or 
the London Office of the Company, or at the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d'Or 
et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. he Warrants must remain so 
deposited until after the closing of the application list on 15th August, 1902 ; 
receipts being issued against their deposit. 
Applications which do not comply with the aforementioned requirements will not 
be considered in the allotment. Certificates for the new shares regularly applic dfor 
and ultimately allotted, will be issued in exchange for the cash receipts and allotment 
letters, as soon as possible after the allotment list shall have been completed. 
The Transfer register will be closed from gth August to rsth August, 1902, both 
days inclusive. Forms of ete“ may be obtained at this Office. 


er, 

ri ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
4th July, 1902. 7 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £80,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum Price, £91 per cent. 

OTICE is hereby given, that it is the intention 
of the Directors of this Cay 4 SELL by TENDER {80,000 

THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance 

with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with form of tender, can obtai at this office, on 

application to the undersigned, and tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday, 


the sth day of August next. 
The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no tender will be accepted 


at a lower pric: than at the rate of ou money for each £109 Debenture Stock. 
er 2 
yon) PRANK BUSH, Secretary. 


been made 


by the board to identify the business with the nation’s celebration of 


Offices, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The 7/MES says: “It is diffeult to avoid the use of 
superlatives in writing of this superb work.” 


“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 
‘ Third Thousand. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S GREAT WORK 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE 


In Two Large Vols., 1,053 pages, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
42s. ‘net. With 506 Illustrations, 48 Full-page Coloured Plates, and 
9 Maps specially drawn for the work. 
SOME EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE REVIEWS. 

‘*This masterpiece—by far the best book of its kind dealing with 
any part of the great African Continent.”—Dazily Telegraph. 

magnificent work.” Mall Gazette. 

** A bookewhich at once takes rank as the standard authority on its 
subject.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘*A work as fascinating in style as it is various in matter. The 
coloured: plates are extremely beautiful.” —Dazly News. 
' The value cannot be easily exaggerated.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘* Exceeds the high expectations formed of a work by so fascinating a 
writer upon so interesting a subject. Alike in value and in beauty, it 
takes an easy front rank in the literature of African travel.” —Scotsman. 

“Sir Har — has accomplished a great task with perfect 
success. ”— 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
THE GUARDIAN OF MARIE 


ANTOINETTE 


The Secret Correspondence of Marie Thérése and 
the Comte d’Argenteau. 
By LILLIAN C. SMYTHE. . 
In Two Vols. . Handsome cloth gilt, 24s. net. 
With 32 Illustrations and Photogravures. 


“ Miss Smythe has written a book of great interest, and has succeeded in 
a life-like portrait of the Queen nore convincing than any we have met with. 5~4 
a book is a real contribution to history.”—Spectator. 
“ Miss Smythe deserves the gratitude of the English public.”—Daily Te 
“The: illustrations are beautifnl from the artistic, valuable from the 
point of view. The charming portrait of Marie Antoinette must gered bea joy he 
ever.”— St. James's Gasette, 


By FRANCES GERARD 
A GRAND DUCHESS AND HER 


COURT 
The Life of Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar 
and Eisenach. 
By the Author of ‘*The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria.” 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. with 32 Illustratidns. 24s. net. 
“ A fascinating book." —Daily Mait. 
ua as throw coosiderable It u re ork and u 
men as Herder, Richter, Wrela Goethe.” spon ll 
Manchester Courier. 


A CHAMPION ON HIS SPORT. 
THE LATEST BOOK ON THE GAME. 


TAYLOR ON GOLF 
Impressions, Hints, and Instructions on the Game. 


waft J. H. TAYLOR, 
Three Times Open Champion. 

n large crown 8vo. handsome cloth gilt, 6s. net. With 48 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs mostly taken specially for the Work. 
“A notable atdhion to the literature of Golf. The volume is one that should 

find a place on the bookshelves of every golfer.” —Scotsman. 


A FINE WORK AT A POPULAR PRICE. 
LIVING ANIMALS OF THE 


ee Be by C. J. Cornisn, M.A ed by the following 
cialists: OWDLER SHARPE. Sir HARRY 
JOHNSTON. G.C_M.G ; K.C.B F. KIRBY, F-L.S. . SE 
EN; F. G. AFLALO, 


-R.S. ; H. A. BKYD 

¥.Z.S.; H. LANE, F.Z.S.: W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.Z.S.; 
PYCRAFT, ¥.ZS,, ALLS. WOOD, and others. With 
1,185 Beautiful Illustrations from phs, and 25 Fine Coloured Plates. 
The Work throughout is printed on the = English Art Paper. Com- 


plete in 2 ge Hanasomely Bound Volumes. Handsome cloth, gilt and 
gilt: edges, 21s. ; half French morocco, gilt 23s. 
ved Persian morocco, gilt and gilt edges, 25s. ; Full rich ‘sian morocce, 


edges, 30s. 
THE GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
PARLIAMENT: Past and Present 


art paper. Vol. I henna ae 37, Ulustrations 9 Coloured Plates, and a 

Spewarere. | In oth: gil gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

The work to be completed in 18 Fortnightly Parts at Tah each. With 600 
including 18 beautiful Coloured P 


[Next week. 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE: KING'S RACEHORSES. 


A History of the Connection of His King 
Edward the Seventh with the Nate's Short. 


By EDWARD SPENCER. 
With Additional Notes by Lord Marcus Beresrorp, Equerry.. 
‘ to His Majesty. 
TWO LIMITED EDITIONS. 


I. Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand-made paper, with twenty 
Fite in Photogravure, limited to 390 copies, Royal 4to. 


Edition 3s, net. 
IL. tion Ro Phe @, printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to 50 
copies, =. Plates on India Paper, one hand- 
set of Plates in hamtieandh Portfolio 
for framing. Each copy pe dF and signed by the Author. Imperial 4to. 
£10 10s. net. 
sel fa Sour-page imperial 4to. Prospectus, giving a full description of the Work, 
THE OPINION OF THE ‘‘ TIMES” ON THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK. 
**No more.a iate time could have been selected for the publication of a 
book such as this, which relates with much wealth of detail and in a very spirited 
style the history of the King’s connection with the Turf. Mr. Spencer is fully 
justified in his claim that this volume will be ‘a record for all time of the important 
part which His Majesty has taken in racing affairs.’ The volume has-been most 
sumptuously got up, being illustrated with te plates in photogravure from 
photographs by Mr. Clarence Hailey, of Newmarket, who has the sole right of 
photographing the King’s horses—these plates, vith a special one of His Majesty 
as a frontispiece, presenting the King's principal racehorses, his two trainers (first 
John Porter and subsequently Richard Marsh), and his jockeys. Yet all the 
money lavished upon the exterior of this fine book would be thrown away were the 
contents deficient in interest or lacking in accuracy ; but the text is by no means 
the least —— part of the volume, hile the author appears to have thoroughly 
is subject.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DWELLERS BY THE RIVER. By Mrs. CaMPBELL PRAEpD, 
THE MILL OF SILENCE. By Bernarv Cares. (Ream 


UNDER 
OFFICIAL 
SANCTION. 


IN SUMMER SHADE, By Mary E. Mann. (Ready. 
A WILFUL WOMAN. ByG. B. Burcin. (Ready. 
HIS ITALIAN WIFE. Lucas CLEEVE. (Ready. 
THE DIAMOND OF vit FRED. WHISHAW. (Ready. 


THE COURTSHIP OF SARAH. By Saran TYTLER. [/xéy 30. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A COURT MILLINER. 
EADE. ugust. 
GEORGE AND SON. By Epwarp H. Cooper. [Anugust. 
THE TURNPIKE HOUSE. By Fercus Hume. [August. 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. 


[Amegust. 

THE FOOLING OF DON JAIME. By 
ugust, 

AN’ OUTSIDER’S YEAR. By FLoRENcCE WARDEN. 
CRIMSON LILIES. By May CromMeLin. 
THE SCARLET SEAL. Dick Donovan. 
A WOMAN’S CHECKMATE. By J. E. Muppock. 
MISTLETUS MANOR. By Hume (Fully Illustrated by 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. By Mrs. AvyLMER GowINc. 

AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mr. CovLson KERNAHAN, 

THE CAR OF PHG@BUS. By Rozerr James 

ZEALANDIA’S GUERDON. By S. WALKER (‘‘Coo-ee”’). 

THE LAST FORAY. By R. H. Forster. 

THE PURPLE OF THE ORIENT. By Lucas CLEEVE. 

THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS. By ApeLine SERGEANT. 

THE SHUTTERS OF By G. B. Burcin. 

THE WORLD MASTERS, ‘By Georce GrirriTH. 

THE ARCADIANS. By J. S.. FLETCHER. (Illustrated). 

FUGIT{VE ANNIE. By Mrs. Praep. [A new long 
Novel now frst published. } 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
DEAD CERTAINTIES. By. NATHANIEL Gussins, Author of 
** Pick-Me-Ups,” &c. 
TRANSPLANTED, By Nicuotas P. Murrny, Author of “A 
Corner in Ballybeg,” &c. With numerous I]lustrations. (A Book of Humour.] 
UP TO-MORROW. By W. Carrer Piarrs, Author of “Papa 
Limited,” &c. With about 60 Illustrations by the Author. [A Book ot 


Humour.] 
CENERAL LITERATURE. 
SIDELIGHTS ON CONVICT LIFE. By 
Author of “ In an Unknown Prison Land,” &c. . With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
ETIQUETTE AND, ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. L. Heaton 
_ ARMSTRONG, Author of * Meicoctte for Girls,” ‘‘ Good Form,” “* Letters to a 
Bride,” &c. Long ramo, rounded edges, cloth, 1s. 


LONC’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRICHT NOVELS. 


THE SILENT pOuss IN PIMLICO... By Fercus Hume. Ready. 

OUR.WIDOW, WARDEN. Ready. 

A tg | IN LONDO N. By Fercus Hume. R 

MRS. MUSGRAVE HER HUSBAND. RicHarp Marsn. (Ready. 
“SiN OF JASPER STANDISH. By Rita. U 


THE 
A SECRET. Py Guy Boornsay. L/ust out. 
ROBERT ORANGE. By Otiver Hoses. [Next week. 
A MAN OF . By Heren Maruers. L/udy 25. 
BITTER FR ee Lovett CAMERON. (August 
THE PROGRESS ¥ PAULINE KESSLER. By Freveric ae , 
THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. By J. S. Frercuer. (August. 
Bar Other Novels by the diay sl Authors of the will be added to the 
Series in due cou Complete List of the S. post free. 


MR. LONG’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


BEGISTERED 
Piste forthe Proprietors by Srorziswoone & Co. 


County at Ww Wi the Office, Southampton 
E.C., and REDERICK 
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